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tale was originally written for the Friar,' the intensity and coher- 

ence of that amazing piece must be thought of as largely the re- 
sult of negligence in revision. Such a view happens to be particularly 
disturbing to the present writer, who, in a former study,” had discussed 
what she regarded as signs of extreme calculation and deliberateness on 
Chaucer’s part in that tale especially. 

The view which the new theory proposes to replace, namely, that 
the Merchant’s tale was written for the Merchant, had hitherto been 
accepted by nearly all Chaucer scholars. Mr. Manly has objected on 
the ground that the irony of the tale was too quiet and detached to 
suit the Merchant of the Merchant’s prologue and that the lines on 
“thise fooles that been seculeer’’ and “folk in seculer estaat’’® placed 
the original teller among the clergy. He suggested the Monk' as the 
one ecclesiastic on whose part hostility toward the Wife of Bath would 
seem motivated by what is now the Shipman’s tale but what was writ- 
ten to be told by the Wife of Bath. But nothing in the allusions to 
the seculars seems to speak against their being written for a layman,*® 


iE WE accept as valid Mr. Baugh’s theory that the Merchant’s 


1“The original teller of the Merchant's tale,"” MP, XXXV (1937), 15-26. 

2 Dramatic irony in Chaucer (Stanford University, 1932). 

7 E 1251 and 1322. 4 Canterbury tales, p. 596. 5 Ibid., p. 624. 

6 The use of the demonstrative in ‘‘thise fooles that been seculeer’’ raises no difficulty; 


cf. WBT, D 1004, ‘‘Thise olde folk kan muchel thyng,”’ spoken by the hag who, of course, 
includes herself among the ‘‘olde folk.’’ The other lines to which Dr. Manly refers are 
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and indeed the first of them—‘‘As doon thise fooles that been seculeer”’ 
—would be unaccountably uncivil in the mouth of an ecclesiastic, espe- 
cially the well-mannered Monk, addressing laymen as well as clerics. 
The gross fabliau is equally inappropriate to the dignified prelate. As 
to the irony in the tale, the prevalent opinion seems to be that it is not 
detached but simply repressed—in fact, only half-repressed—and 
much too intense to suit the easy-going self-indulgent Monk. If we 
discard him, yet wish to account for the teller’s signs of resentment at 
the Wife,’ our one a'ternative is the other pilgrim who might naturally 
be offended by her first tale, namely, the Merchant. He seems to sat- 
isfy all conditions. The Wife had attacked him in a very direct way ;° 
the indecorous story is not at all inappropriate to him; the biting irony 
of the tale is, like the intense interest in marriage, in perfect keeping 
with the mood and content of the Merchant’s prologue; and the allu- 
sions to seculars, in the mouth of a layman, are sarcastic blows at the 
supposedly continent clergy, a not unnatural reaction to the story 
told by the Wife, and one especially in keeping with the sneering mood 
of our Merchant at odds with the whole world.’ In short, the orthodox 
view does not seem to present any difficulty. 


E 1347 (‘‘O blisful ordre of wedlok precious"'), E 1384 (‘‘Love wel thy wyf, as Crist loved 
his chirche’’), and E 1390 and 2055, where ‘‘worldly"’ probably means of this world, but 
even the meaning of secular would leave the lines quite appropriate to a layman. 


7 Even if we think that most of the W BP was written after the Mch.t., and in such lines 
as D 489 and E 1670 (on purgatory) it is she who echoes him (see R. F. Jones, ‘‘A conjec- 
ture on the Wife of Bath's prologue,’ JEGP, XXIV [1925], 512-47), two unquestionable 
allusions to her remain to be explained, viz., the passage on old widows (E 1415-28) and 
the direct reference to the Wife in the speech of Justinus (E 1685-87). 


* Several features indicate that the Wife had the pilgrim merchant in mind when she 
portrayed the merchant of Paris; see esp. A 279-82 and B 1414-28. On the contrary her 
monk and that of the General prologue have nothing in common except their being monks. 


See J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘‘Chaucer’s Merchant's tale,"" MP, XX XIII (1936), 367-81, esp. 
p. 375, and, on p. 372, the comments on the confession of Placebo: ‘This self-exhibition of 
a flatterer is merely another specimen of the teller’s slashing bitterness which sweeps far 
beyond the protagonists."’ It is something of a surprise to find that, in the presentation of 
his new theory, Mr. Baugh quite ignores this recent and remarkable article which wholly 
tends against his opinion. 

According to Dr. Schlauch (‘‘Chaucer’s Merchant's tale and courtly love,"”” ELH, IV 
[1937], 201-12), the main satire in the tale would be that against courtly love, from which 
Chaucer had emancipated himself largely because of the absurd class distinction inherent 
in the system. Without questioning the interest of Miss Schlauch’s parallels between the 
Mch.t. and the Amadas, one may well wonder whether Chaucer's purpose in using the 
courtly love conventions here is not simply to increase the bitterness of the Merchant's 
attack upon love by making it more clearly and unsparingly general. Also one feels that 
Chaucer had, as artist, so many good reasons for freeing himself from the literary conven- 
tions of courtly love that it may be unsafe, on the basis of the delightfully light irony of 
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The theory to be discussed here rests largely on new views regarding 
the narrator’s comments on women and marriage near the beginning 
of the tale, E 1267-1392. The main point is that ‘‘whatever irony is to 
be seen in the passage .... results from the situation in which the 
lines are spoken,’ that is, from their following immediately upon 
the speaker’s bitter account of his own marital misfortunes in his pro- 
logue; that prologue, according to this theory, was an afterthought; 
when the tale was written, no ironical intention was meant to underlie 
the narrator’s praise of marriage." 

Let us see how the text fits this theory. Since no suggestion has been 
made that the parenthetical commentary was not written at the same 
time as the rest of the tale, we must consider it in its setting in that 
tale. In the brief opening which precedes it we are told how old Janu- 
ary is seized with a sudden and violent yearning for marriage. This 
might be piety; if it isn’t, it can apparently be nothing but “dotage.” 
After this hint, followed by the absurd generalizations in January’s 
first glorification of marriage—‘ ‘Noon oother lyf,’ seyde he, ‘is worth 
a bene’ ’’—it is hard to see how the teller’s words, “Thus seyde this 
olde knyght that was so wys” could be taken as anything but irony. 
It is here that the narrator inserts his comments: 

And certeinly, as sooth as God is kyng, 

To take a wyf it is a glorious thyng,.... 
That the parenthesis should thus open with an endorsement of the 
views of “this olde knyght that was so wys” couched in rapturous 
terms very similar to his own seems enough to set the tone of parody. 
It will be maintained by absurdities such as the specification in the 
very next line, 

And namely whan a man is oold and hoor, 


PF, 561-602 and the short passage in Mcpl.t. (H 211-22), to think of his emancipation as 
inspired primarily by opinions or feelings more current in the twentieth century than in the 
fourteenth. 

P. 18. 

1 That the new theory considers the praise of marriage in E 1267-1392 not only as free 
from any unmistakable ironical thrust but as having actually been written without ironical 
intention is not explicitly stated anywhere in the article but is very clearly implied in sev- 
eral ways. Besides, the only alternative view — viz., that Chaucer was aware of the con- 
tradiction between the praise of marriage and the narrative—would be at least as hard to 
combine with the theory that the Mch.t. was written for the Friar, for the tale would re- 
main ‘‘one of the most amazing instances of sustained irony in all literature,"’ as in the ortho- 
dox theory, but with the difference that that irony would be transferred from a pilgrim 
whom it fits to one to whom it would seem most inappropriate. 
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and by hyperbolic expressions and palpable exaggerations through 
most of the passage.’* Much clearer still: 
....drede nat, if pleynly speke I shal, 


A wyf wol laste, and in thyn hous endure, 
Wel lenger than thee list, paraventure. 


For such an outburst in the middle of a sincere glorification of wedlock 
no explanation is offered. A difficulty less striking yet hard to ignore 
comes up with the passage on Rebecca and Judith, E 1362-68. In its 
unquestionably direct source!’ only the advantageous outcome of the 
two heroines’ wise policy is mentioned. Chaucer, in both cases, shifts 
the emphasis to the deceitful or violent means employed, the use of the 
kid’s skin, the slaying of sleeping Holofernes. Why such a change if 
not to stress anew the sarcastic intention in the teller’s praise of wom- 
en? Finally it seems even more hopeless to try to reconcile a sincere 
praise of marriage with the sustained and unflinching attack upon the 
institution in the story proper: first, in the deliberation episode, where 
marriage, praised only by an old dotard and his loathsome flatterer, 
is attacked by the one person presented as both honest and clear- 
sighted; second, in the fabliau jest, a strange story indeed to put, with 
such a luxury of refined cynicism, most of which is undoubtedly of 
Chaucer’s own invention,'* into the mouth of our honest advocate of 
wedlock! 

Besides raising these objections, the view that the teller’s praise of 
marriage is in no way ironical carries two rather troublesome implica- 
tions. One of them concerns the dramatic irony in the tale. Nowhere 
else has Chaucer used the device with greater mastery or in such a sus- 
tained way. We cannot go into details, but every reader will recall 
January’s preference for a young girl innocent of tricks, his expecta- 
tion that May will be like warm wax in his hands, his fear of enjoying 
in this world happiness so perfect that he may have to do penance in 
the next. It is as though some mysterious power were taking pleasure 


12 See esp. E 1286, 1321, 1331-32, 1338-41, 1350-52, and 1361. That some passages, 
detached from the context, may sound like honest praises of marriage (e.g., E 1323-29, 
1380-82) is, of course, of no significance since they were written to appear in the setting 
which we find gives them another coloring. 


13 In Albertano's Liber consolationis; cf. Mel., B 1098 ff. 


14 G. Dempster, ‘‘On the source of the deception story in the Merchant's tale,"’ MP, 
XXXIV (1936), 133-54. 
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in making him center his illusions on those very things which will 
cause the tragic ruin of his hopes. This greatly adds to the tenseness 
of the narrative and strengthens our feeling of contempt for January’s 
folly and helplessness. Shall we believe that, while Chaucer so bril- 
liantly used throughout the narrative proper a device which required 
a perfect grasp at all times of all the elements of the story, he allowed 
a long digression to slip in, in which he not only dropped the mood of 
impatience and sarcasm already elaborated with an eye on future 
effects but replaced it with its very opposite, one of satisfaction and 
general optimism? But this is not all. In the parenthetical commen- 
tary itself, the teller, by his emphasis on definite features in his praise 
of marriage, especially the goodness and fidelity of women, gives us 
more than a hint of what is in store for January. In retrospect and on 
second reading some of the allusions will even take a distinctly definite 
character, the lines on wives’ ready obedience, for instance—we recall 
May’s compliance with January’s wish that she go and do “‘disport”’ to 
Damian—or those on their good care of sick husbands, which half 
announce the cure of January’s blindness through the good offices of 
May. Though none of this can be called irony of action, since the 
comments are put in the narrator’s mouth, the ironical effect is en- 
tirely similar to that so carefully elaborated by the many strokes of 
dramatic irony in the story proper.'’® Can we believe that this is ac- 
cidental? 

The second awkward implication concerns the writing of the Mer- 
chant’s prologue. To fit the theory, it must have been conceived at a 
time when Chaucer either had forgotten all about the disquisition on 
marriage or meant to remove or alter it in revision.'? That there 
should be perfect agreement between the feelings of the cruelly disap- 
pointed husband and an encomium susceptible of ironical interpreta- 
tion is accordingly mere good luck. And we are equally fortunate in 


46 See also E 1271, 1281, 1332, 1335-36, 1356-57, 1391-92. 
16 The similarity is largely due to the purposely smooth and elusive character of both 
the introduction to the commentary and the transition back to the narrative. 


“They been so knyt ther may noon harm betyde, 
And namely upon the wyves syde. 
For which this Januarie, of whom I tolde, ... . " (E 1391-93). 


The reader is led to take most of the praise of marriage as merely the narrator’s paraphrase 
of January's thoughts. 


17 P, 25. 
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that the revision was never carried out. Or are we to think that 
Chaucer may later have perceived that the digression, preceded by 
the Merchant’s prologue, would naturally be taken as a veiled attack 
on women and marriage, and accordingly would, kept just as it was, 
bestow upon his confused and inconsistent work a most satisfactory 
unity of mood and purpose? 

Let us now pass to Mr. Baugh’s further contention that the com- 
ments on marriage were intended as a kind of sermon. It rests on two 
opinions. The first is that the lines on the seculars point to an ec- 
clesiastic ; this has been refuted above.'* The second is that the digres- 
sion bears the character of a sermon. But its main emphasis is not on 
the Christian character of the marriage bond, as would certainly be 
the case in any sermon on matrimony, but on the practical advantages 
of it—nearly all very worldly indeed. As to the teller’s familiarity 
with the Bible, his references to Seneca and Cato, his bringing in 
exempla, nothing of this gives any indication as to his status. The 
Bible was, of course, known to all (did not a certain “noble preachor”’ 
make rather extensive use of it?), and references to Cato and Seneca, 
if odd in the mouth of a merchant are not so in that of The Merchant, 
for this is a point on which Chaucer did not scruple to strain his 
realism. We need only listen to the “lewed” Manciple: 


Reed Salomon, so wys and honurable; 
Reed David in his psalmes, reed Senekke [H 344-45]. 


The wise Plato seith, as ye may rede, . . . . [H 207]. 


or to the Miller: 
He [the carpenter] knew nat Catoun for his wit was rude [A 3227], 


or the Sumnor (D 2017 ff.). The Manciple’s tale also parallels the use 
of exempla (H 163-95), and general considerations, with indeed a good 
deal of preaching, are found again and again in tales written for 
laymen, e.g., the Physician (C 72-104), the Franklin (F 761-90), the 
Canon’s Yeoman (G 1388 ff., 1472-81), the Manciple (H 207-37). 

We now come to the theory that the Merchant’s tale was originally 


18 Unjustified rudeness toward the laymen on the pilgrimage would indeed be out of 
keeping with those accommodating ways which, along with little gifts and pleasant lisping, 
made Friar Hubert so well beloved of all. See also D 829 ff. and 1265 ff.; the Friar’s anger 
against the Sumnor, though a natural reaction, and kept under control for a long time 


(D 1267-68), is a surprise to Harry Bailly. 
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written for the Friar. It is reached by a process of elimination, on the 
assumption that the tale was intended for one of the ecclesiastics on 
the pilgrimage. If we agree that this view lacks support, no positive 
reason is left for considering the Friar at all. But one word might be 
added regarding the alleged appropriateness of the tale to the Friar. 
It seems, to say the least, very questionable. Even granting that 
Chaucer might have thought a fabliau story appropriate to Friar 
Hubert, it is difficult to believe that, at any time after so carefully 
depicting him'® as ready for all compromises that would serve his 
selfish ends, he could have written for him a piece betraying such keen 
and intense interest in matters of conduct or morals. That this in- 
terest should center on marriage would make the piece even more 
inappropriate to our Friar, whose tolerant or rather indifferent atti- 
tude toward the institution was clearly indicated in the General 
prologue.?® Similarly, if the first teller was the Friar, the annoyance 
at the Wife of Bath is neither motivated nor in keeping with the 
character as drawn in the Prologue.”! As to the parallel between the 
Merchant’s tale and the Pardoner’s drawn in support of this contention 
of appropriateness, it is based only on superficial analogies. The two 
tales resemble each other neither in their “sermon” passages (for the 
Pardoner, of course, does give us at least a sample of a real sermon) 
nor in their narratives: on one side a mysterious and awe-inspiring 
story, on the other a light fabliau; the first, a typical eremplum used 
as such, that is, as illustration of a preacher’s theme; the second, in the 
theory under consideration, not only worthless as illustration but 
flatly contradicting everything in the ‘‘sermon’’ passage. 

One more point. The position which our tale occupies in some 
manuscripts, just before the Wife’s prologue, is seemingly taken here 
as favoring the view that it was written before the Wife’s prologue and 
before Chaucer had conceived the Friar-Sumnor quarrel; and that it 


19 He is described at greater length than any other pilgrim. 


20 ‘He hadde maad ful many a mariage 
Of yonge wommen at his owene cost’’ [A 212-13]. 


21 When, at the end of the Wife's prologue, we find the Friar amused at her long 
preamble but tolerant, ironical yet detached, those feelings seem the only ones that could 
at this juncture seem natura! in Friar Hubert of the General prologue. That Chaucer, be- 
fore conceiving this long-preamble incident, should have made that same Hubert turn 
against the Wife with angry animosity, this also would call for a recasting of our ideas on 
Chaucer as a master in characterization and drama. 
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was this quarrel which induced Chaucer to write a new Friar’s tale, 
and transfer to the Merchant the supposed former one. But no argu- 
ment as to priority of writing can possibly ever be based on priority of 
position. Mr. Baugh himself, like everyone else, believes that, in the 
manuscripts where the Merchant’s tale immediately precedes the 
Wife’s prologue, the headlink that holds it to that position is spurious. 
More important yet, it has been convincingly shown, as recently as 
1935,” that the varying arrangements of the tales in the manuscripts 
are only the solutions adopted by scribes who had no other guidance 
than the internal evidence in the tales and links. It is true that no 
obstacle to the new theory arises from what, in the article, is called the 
manuscript tradition, but one fails to see how any could have come 
from that quarter. 

In conclusion I would like to refer the reader back to our discussion 
of the current view that the Merchant’s tale was written for the 
Merchant. When everything points to one pilgrim as the original teller 
of a tale, and that tale, in all manuscripts, is found assigned to that 
teller, to produce another candidate looks like “springing cokkel in 
our clene corn.” 

Cuicaco 


2 J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘“‘The Canterbury tales in 1400,"" PMLA, L (1935), 100-139. 
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thew Prior that the Elizabeth Cox and the Anne Durham who 

were mentioned in his will might have been his mistresses,' but 
lack of authoritative information made it impossible for these scholars 
to do more than to state their suppositions. Fortunately, more de- 
tailed material is now available in the hitherto neglected manuscript 
volume containing the reports and correspondence of Prior’s executors 
Edward Lord Harley and Adrian Drift.2 This material, when supple- 
mented with other sources, makes it possible to give a more exact 
identification and characterization of Mrs. Durham and Mrs. Cox, to 
show their relation to Prior, and to point out the allusions to them in 
his poems. 

In the case of Anne Durham, the correspondence of the executors 
concerning the payment of her legacy of £300 gives some information 
about the “Trade and calling” wherein Prior had placed her and in 
which his will wished her prosperity.* The exact nature of her busi- 
ness is not made clear; but apparently she kept some small shop, the 
profits from which were not sufficient to enable her to pay her debts 
and maintain the stock without the continued aid of her benefactor. 
At least, Prior had promised her £60 for Michaelmas, 1721,‘ and his 
death eleven days before that time left her without “goods to serve 
customers with when they come to buy.’> Furthermore, the creditors, 
who were not paid at Michaelmas as she had promised, became so 
violent that she did not dare appear in the shop* and was afraid that 


1 Francis Bickley, The life of Matthew Prior (London, 1914), pp. 282-83; L. G. Wickham 
Legg, Matthew Prior: a study of his public career and correspondence (Cambridge, 1921), 
pp. 118-19. 

2 This volume, hereafter called the ‘‘Welbeck MS,"’ was formerly No. 10860 in the col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Phillipps. It is now at Welbeck Abbey in the library of the Duke of 
Portland, who has very kindly given permission for its use in the present study and in 
several others to be published soon. 

* The will of Matthew Prior (dated Aug. 9, 1721; proved Sept. 19, 1721) at the Probate 
Registry, Somerset House. 


4 Welbeck MS, fol. 96. 5 Ibid., fol. 103. 6 Ibid., fol. 102. 
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she must give up the business.” The seriousness of this situation forced 
Mrs. Durham to beg Lord Harley and Adrian Drift to hasten the pay- 
ment of the bequest. As a result of her appeals and the urging of 
Prior’s old friend, Richard Shelton, who took a particular interest in 
her welfare,* Drift arranged to let her have £100 in December, 1721.° 
He was unable to pay the remaining £200, however, until November 8, 
1722,'° shortly before her marriage to one William Hawkins." 

In her letters to the executors, Mrs. Durham, who apologized for 
being impelled to write about her financial needs, always spoke re- 
spectfully and affectionately of Prior. She called him her “dear de- 
ceased friend” and her patron “of ever blessed memory.” She asserted 
her intention to follow his good advice until her life’s end; and she said 
with apparent sincerity that no one could lament Prior’s death more 
than herself, that her heart was full of grief,!? and that she had suffered 


extremely much.'* 
Evidence of Anne Durham’s relation to Prior is not, however, lim- 


ited to this material concerning her financial dependence upon him and 
her grief at his death. The inventory of Prior’s pictures shows that 
her portrait, described as ‘“Howard/No. 114/Flora,’’* hung, together 
with Mrs. Cox’s portrait, among a group of personal pictures in Prior’s 
own bedroom." Still more important is the fact that this “Flora” was 


7 Ibid., fol. 103. ® Ibid., fols. 8Ov, 149-150, 164. 


8 Ibid., fols. 149%-150, 165. 10 Tbid., fol. 86. 

1 In the Bishop of London's Registry there is record of a license issued on Dec. 5, 1722, 
for the marriage of Anne Durham of St. Dunstan's in the West, spinster, thirty, to William 
Hawkins of Maidstone, Kent, bachelor, forty, at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. That this is 
Prior’s Anne Durham is indicated by the fact that Drift’s last entry of her name is ‘‘Anne 
(Durham) Hawkins’ (Welbeck MS, fol. 86). About the time of her marriage, she sold 
to the executors for 5 guineas her portrait of Prior inclosed in an octagon pocket looking- 
glass case (Supplement to Welbeck MS [formerly Phillipps MS No. 10859], fol. 11). 


12 Welbeck MS, fol. 96. 13 Tbid., fol. 102v. 

4 Joid., fol. 18. The identification of Mrs. Durham's portrait is certain even though 
the inventory does not give her name. Drift’s correspondence shows that four of Prior’s 
portraits were “returned” to the subjects or their relatives; these were the pictures of 
Simon Harcourt, returned to his father, Lord Harcourt (ibid., fols. 113, 173v-174, 180, 
185*-186); of Lady Lansdowne, returned to Mrs. Granville (ibid., fols. 114%, 115v, 174); 
of Mrs. Cox, returned to her (ibid., fols. 167, 170); and of Anne Durham, returned to her 
(ibid., fol. 116%). The first two are easily identified by their titles as Nos. 34 and 40 in the 
inventory (ibid., fol. 17); and opposite No. 115, ‘‘Woman’s head,’’ Drift has written, 
““Mrs. Cox, returned to her"’ (ibid., fol. 18). Since No. 114 is the only other picture marked 
returned, it must be Anne Durham's. 

18 The inventory of pictures names this room merely ‘“‘the Bed Chamber adjoyning the 
Dining Room,” but its rich furnishings and its location clearly mark it as the master 
bedroom (ibid., fol. 43¥). 
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the only work of Howard’s in Prior’s collection.'* Therefore, since we 
know from Prior’s poems ‘To Mr. Howard” and “Venus mistaken” 
that Prior had his Cloe painted by that artist, we can be practically 
certain that, in these poems at least, Anne Durham is Cloe. And since 
these verses were published in the 1709 edition of Prior’s poems, it is 
probable that she was his mistress by that date. That she continued to 
be so for some years afterward is indicated by several apparent allu- 
sions to her in Prior’s correspondence. In September, 1710, the Earl 
of Cholmondeley wrote: “I hope my servants have sent the two pots 
of venison and foul, which I desire Nanny and you will remember a 
country friend over.”!7 Three years later, Prior, writing to Boling- 
broke from Paris, said: 

Adieu, my dear Lord; if at my return I may help you any way in your 
drudgery, the youngest clerk you have is not more at your command; and 
if at the old hour of midnight, after your drudgery, a cold blade-bone of mut- 
ton, in Duke Street, will go down sicut olim, it, with all that belongs to the 
master of the house (except Nanny) is entirely yours." 


Perhaps Anne was in France with Prior at the time; at least his letter 
to Hanmer dated “Paris, Janry 3d, N.S., 1714/15” seems to imply 
that she was with him then: ‘‘Cloe’s place being quam diu bene se 
gesserit, the Gypsy behaves herself so obstinately well, that I am 
afraid she will hold it for life.’’!® 

A person who held so important a place in Prior’s life would natural- 
ly be expected to appear frequently in his poetry, and we might ex- 
pect this poetry to shed further light on her life and her appearance. 
Actually, the search for such material is not particularly fruitful, for 
even in pieces which are definitely personal, Prior seldom gives specific 
detail. From the poems “To Mr. Howard” and “Venus mistaken,” 
which we have seen reason to believe refer to Anne Durham’s portrait, 
and from “Cupid mistaken,” which must also refer to her since it is 
definitely connected by parallelism with “Venus mistaken,” we learn 

6 Tbid., fols. 16-18, 

17 Historical manuscripts commission, Calendar of the manuscripts of the Marquis of 
Bath, III (Hereford, 1908), 442. 

18 Henry Saint-John, first Viscount Bolingbroke, Letters and correspondence (London, 
1798), IV, 323. 

19 Sir Thomas Hanmer, Correspondence (London, 1838), p. 173. We have already seen 


that Anne Durham was, at least on occasion, called Cloe; and in the poem ‘Her right 
name,"’ concerning which see below, she is also spoken of as ‘‘the Gypsy.” 
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little. Concerning the picture, we gather that Mrs. Durham was por- 
trayed in the guise of Flora, naked, and bathing in a river, although, as 
Prior is careful to inform us, she did not pose in the nude: 


’Tis CLor’s Eye, and Cheek, and Lip, and Breast: 
Friend Howarp’s Genius fancy’d all the rest.” 


Concerning Mrs. Durham herself, the verses tell only that she was very 
beautiful and that Prior loved her more than all the world. 

With other poems the difficulty is increased, for nowhere else do 
we have such definite external evidence that the verses refer to Anne. 
There are, however, several poems in which the identification is reason- 
ably sure and from which we can gather some hints as to her character. 
Among these are the verses using the familiar, diminutive form of her 
name. 

In “A case stated” a friend named Dick advises the poet to forget 
a coquette in the arms of his Nanny. Since this “Dear Dick”’ is most 
likely Richard Shelton, the “Dear Dick” of Alma, and the man who 
even after Prior’s death was ready to intercede in Mrs. Durham’s 
behalf, the poem seems to be truly occasional, and it seems safe to 
presume that “Nanny” is Anne Durham. Indeed, the 1740 edition of 
Prior’s works, in which these verses first appeared, contained foot- 
notes—possibly by Drift—identifying ‘““Dick”’ as Shelton and “‘Nan- 
ny” as Mrs. Durham.” All that the poem tells us about Anne is that 
she was the sort of person to whom a man could return for comfort 
after being abused by a flirt. 

One of the few poems by Prior which give enough descriptive de- 
tail to convince us that the persons honored therein were real, not 
imaginary, isabout “Nancy.” The title tells us that that is “Her right 
name,” implying that she has elsewhere been given a fictitious name 
or that, whereas other poems have been concerned with imaginary 
mistresses, this is about a real one.” Under the circumstances, the 


20 **Venus mistaken,"’ Poems on several occasions, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 63. 


21 Miscellaneous works of Matthew Prior..... Revised by himself, and copied fair for the 
press by Mr. Adrian Drift, his executor (London, 1740), p. 125. 


22 The last two lines of the poem read, 


“And which am I most like, She said, 
Your or Your Nut-brown Maid?” 


. 
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identification of Nancy as Anne Durham is not dangerous. And if it is 
correct, we learn that 
Her Hair 

In Ringlets rather dark than fair, 

Does down her Iv’ry Bosom roll, 

And hiding Half, adorns the Whole. 

In her high Forehead’s fair half-round 

Love sits in open Triumph crown’d: 

He in the Dimple of her Chin, 

In private State by Friends is seen. 

Her Eyes are neither black, nor grey; 

Nor fierce, nor feeble is their Ray: 

Their dubious Lustre seems to show 

Something that speaks nor Yes, nor No. 

Her Lips no living Bard, I weet, 

May say, how Red, how Round, how Sweet.” 


Of the other poems that mention Nan, Nanny, Nancy, or Nannette, 
there are three which might possibly refer to Anne Durham: ‘“Nan- 
nette. A song,” “Cupid turned plowman,” “Song XVII.” All these 
however, are conventional pieces; and, aside from the presence of one 
of these names, there is no evidence for the identification.*4 

The fact that Anne Durham was called Cloe in three of Prior’s 
poems is, of course, no proof that the name always refers to her.™ 
Still, though we cannot positively identify her with any of the Cloe 
poems except those regarding her portrait, there is strong circumstan- 
tial evidence to connect her with the group of verses that have to do 
with Cloe’s jealousy of a Lisetta who is taking her place in the poet’s 
affections. These poems seem to reflect actual incidents; and, since 
all our evidence points to the conclusion that Anne Durham, who was 
Prior’s mistress until at least 1715, was subsequently displaced by 
Elizabeth Cox,” it is not improbable that in them (all were first pub- 


23 Poems on several occasions (1905), pp. 173-74. 


24 Other poems containing the names seem to have no connection with Mrs. Durham: 
“Hans Carvel,’ ‘‘Alma,"’ *‘On Hall’s death,"’ ‘“‘Pontius and Pontia,"’ ‘‘Fragments,’’ 
“Answer to ‘An orange’ "’ (in this last, the reference is clearly to Princess Anne). 

2s Undoubtedly, Prior, like other poets of his time, used pastoral and classical names 
arbitrarily. It is known that he sometimes changed the name in different editions of the 
same poem (‘‘To a young gentleman in love’’ and ‘‘Sylvia. An epigram’’), and it seems 
unlikely that the kind Cloe of ‘‘Song XXIV" should be the same person as the cruel girl 
addressed in the lines ‘‘To Cloe.”’ 

26 At the time of Prior’s death Mrs. Cox was the mistress in greatest favor. Her legacy 
Was many times as great as Mrs. Durham's. She had an intimate knowledge of Prior's 
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lished in 1718) the name Lisetta stands for Mrs. Cox and the name 
Cloe for Mrs. Durham.?? 

The situation is revealed most clearly in the companion poems 
“The question, to Lisetta” and “‘Lisetta’s reply.” In the first of these, 
the poet is praising Cloe: she leaves the plain for him; she listens 
when he plays; she shares his sorrows, is proud of his garland.** But 
the very fact that the verses are addressed to Lisetta as a defense of 
his loyalty to Cloe is evidence of a divided interest. The “Reply” 
shows more directly that, however deserving Cloe may be, it is Lisetta 
whom the poet now loves. In the other poems of this group, Cloe’s 
rival is not named, but that it is still Lisetta is made clear by a refer- 
ence in “Cloe jealous” to the two poems just discussed. Cloe bitterly 
takes note of the fact that the poet’s recent verse is concerned with 
fleeting youth and withering beauty, rather than with her personal 
charms; she says that he has revealed ““The Ways, where changing 
Cupid flies.’’ The offensive poems she refers to are: “The question to 
Lisetta,”’ ‘“Lisetta’s reply,’ “On beauty. A riddle,” “The lady who 
offers her looking-glass to Venus,”’ and “The garland.” If Cloe feels 
that all of these concern her, there is some reason to believe that Prior 
meant them to do so. The general tone of the verses justifies Cloe’s 
complaint, for, with the exception of the riddle, each hints either at 
the presence of a rival or at the decline of beauty with the coming of 
age. It is, of course, possible that Anne Durham was losing some of her 
attractiveness by 1718, when she had been Prior’s mistress for nine 
years or longer and was at least twenty-six years old.?® Indeed, ‘‘Cloe 
jealous” represents her as conscious of the passing of her youthful 
bloom. The ‘Answer to Cloe jealous” and ‘‘A better answer,” which 
are scarcely adequate to dispel Cloe’s fears, although they do re- 
affairs, and contemporaries thought that only his death saved him from marrying her. 
Anne, on the other hand, accepted her smaller legacy as if it were natural that she should 
be discriminated against. She knew little about Prior's affairs; and some time before, 


Prior had set her up in business. 

27 Another argument for this identification is that the character of Mrs. Cox seems to 
fit that of the coquette, Lisetta, and the character of Anne Durham that of the comfort- 
able, sincere Cloe. Perhaps their rivalry is also reflected in ‘‘A case stated."’ 

28 The mention of Cloe’s garland in this poem, in ‘‘Lisetta’s reply,"’ in ‘‘Cloe jealous,’’ 
and in ‘‘The garland"’ may have some reference to the portrait of Anne Durham as Flora, 
although it can also be explained as mere pastoral convention. 

29 In the allegation made to procure the license for her marriage in 1722, she is described 
as being thirty years of age (Bishop of London's Registry, Marriage licenses, Dec. 5, 1722). 
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affirm the poet’s love for her, also belong to this group of verses and 
must refer to the same person as the rest. 

There are eighteen other poems by Prior in which the name Cloe 
appears. Some of these, also, may refer to Anne Durham, but ‘The 
dove” is the only one in regard to which we have any evidence. That 
tale (published in 1717) places Cloe’s home in “the sober End o’ th’ 
Town” beyond St. Dunstan’s, and it is known that in 1722 Mrs. Dur- 
ham lived in the parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West.*° This, of course, 
hardly proves that it was Anne who had the maid, the paraquet, and 
the “brightest Eyes that ever slept, or ever saw.’’ We must therefore 
be satisfied with our almost certain identification of Mrs. Durham 
as the subject of three of Prior’s poems and probable identification as 
the subject of nine others.** These, in spite of their lack of precise de- 
tail, suffice to clarify the picture of the kind, sincere girl who was 
Prior’s mistress as early as 1709 and who, it seems, remained in that 
capacity until at least 1715. 

These poems have also called our attention to the probability that 
Mrs. Durham later encountered a rival who by 1718 was gradually 
displacing her, and we have already seen some reason to believe that 
this rival was Mrs. Elizabeth Cox. There is still further evidence that 
Prior’s interest in Mrs. Cox originated between 1715 and 1718. Be- 
fore we go into that problem, however, it is necessary to show just 
who this woman was. 

A few days after Prior’s death, Dr. Arbuthnot wrote thus to his 
friend Mr. Watkins: 

Lonpon, Sept. 30, 1721 


Prior has had a narrow escape by dying; for if he had lived, he had married 
a brimstone bitch, one Bessy Cox, that keeps an alehouse in Long-acre. Her 
husband died about a month ago; and Prior has left his estate between his 
servant Jonathan Drift and Bessy Cox. Lewis got druhk with punch with 
Bess night before last. Don’t say where you had this news of Prior. I hope 
all my Mistress’s Ministers will not behave themselves so. 


3° Ibid. 


31 These figures do not include ‘‘The dove” or ‘‘The lady who offers her looking-glass 
to Venus."’ The latter, although connected with the jealousy poems through the allusion 
to it in ‘‘Cloe jealous,"’ does not mention Cloe’s name; Dr. Johnson believes it to be an 
adaptation of Plato's verses in the Greek anthology (Rambler, No. 143 [July 30, 1751)). 


32 Gentleman's magazine, LVII (1787), 1039. 
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Most of Arbuthnot’s information is supported by other evidence. In 
the executors’ reports, Mrs. Cox’s letter to Drift is dated from Long 
Acre;*? and, although her business is never mentioned, Drift’s ac- 
counts show that on August 10, 1721, he paid her five guineas “in 
discharge of a bill for amber beer and an anchor of Geneva, which had 
been sent to Down Hall for the Workmen there.’’** Her status as a 
widow is mentioned by Drift in the disbursements for November 8, 
1721;* and in a legal document dated November 6, 1722, she is de- 
scribed as “Elizabeth Cox of the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields in 
the County of Middlesex Widow.’’* This is sufficient to identify 
her with the Elizabeth Cox, wife of “John Cox, of the Parish of St. 
Martins in the feilds in the County of Middlesex Victualer,”’ who as 
executrix and sole heir proved her late husband’s will August 9, 
1721,%” just forty days before Prior’s death and the very day on which 
Prior composed his last will and testament making her one of the 
chief beneficiaries. 

Westminster records indicate that Elizabeth Cox’s husband, who in 
1717 described himself as a victualer in Long Acre and who was suc- 
ceeded in this business by his wife, had been proprietor of an alehouse 
at the same location since 1714.** It is not known just when he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, but in his will (1717) he called her his ‘‘welbeloved 
wife” and made it clear that severe illness, not recent marriage, had 
prompted him to arrange this disposition of his affairs.*® It is there- 
fore possible that Elizabeth became his wife at least a year or two be- 
fore the date of the will. If she did, there exists also the possibility 
that Prior became acquainted with her in 1715 or 1716 while he was 
under confinement in Brownlow Street,*® just two streets from Long 
Acre. This is not so absurd as it sounds, for Parliamentary prisoners 


33 Welbeck MS, fol. 117¥. 34 Tbid., fol. 79. % Tbid., fol. 80. 

36 Tbid., fol. 85. Long Acre is in the parish of St. Martin's in the Fields. 

37 The will of John Cox (dated Sept. 1, 1717; proved Aug. 9, 1721) at the Probate 
Registry, Somerset House. 

38 The Rate Books at Westminster City Hall show that John Cox paid taxes on property 
in Long Acre, Parish of St. Martin's in the Fields, from 1714 through 1721. Before this, 
John Cox (apparently the same one) had held property in near-by Castle Street from 1704 
through 1713 and in the adjacent Langley Street during 1708 and 1709. Unfortunately 
the Register of Ale House Keepers at Westminster Guild Hall contains lists for only three 
years between 1690 and 1725, but it names John Cox for each of those three: as an ale- 
house keeper in Langley Street in 1708 and 1709, and as a victualer and brandy-seller in 
Long Acre Ward (which includes Castle Street) in 1712. 

39 The will of John Cox at Somerset House. 40 Bickley, p. 242. 
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apparently were allowed some freedom,* and Mr. Hollingshead, at 
whose home Prior was confined,” is known to have been particularly 
lax in the performance of his duties.** Prior tells us that this messen- 
ger was “by Birth a Gentleman, and a very good natur’d Man,” and 
that he was astonished when Lord Coningsby asked whether his house 
was secured by bolts and bars.*4 Furthermore, he is probably the 
John Hollinshead, or Hollingshed, who remained a friend of Prior’s 
until his death.® It would not be surprising if such an amiable jailer 
granted his prisoner some liberty or even accompanied him to a near- 
by alehouse.*® 
The only evidence which we have to indicate that he did grant such 
a privilege is contained in the ‘Song in prison,’ a poem which has 
not yet been received into the canon of Prior’s works. It was contribu- 
ted to the European magazine for January, 1803,*7 by Joseph Moser, 
who gives a circumstantial account of its transmission. He says that 
Prior taught the verses to a relative of his who, as a child, accompanied 
her father, an eminent painter, on his friendly visits to the poet’s 
“‘prison-house.”” Moser heard her repeat the poem often, but so many 
years elapsed between the recitations and the attempt to publish the 
poem that even with the assistance of her daughter he can “‘only recol- 
lect a few verses of it, and those perhaps not quite correct.” 
There are several reasons for believing that the verses Moser quotes 


41 At about this time the House of Commons felt it necessary to appoint a committee 
to “inquire into the Causes of the unusual Liberty that has been allowed of late to Per- 
sons committed to the Custody of the Serjeant at Arms’’; and on the basis of the evidence 
presented in the chairman's report on May 31, 1716, the House censured Mr. Wybergh, 
the sergeant, for unwarrantable and corrupt practices (Journals of the House of Commons, 
XVIII, 455). When Prior was in custody previous to his examination by the Secret Com- 
mittee, he was permitted to go out to dinner, provided that his messenger went along to 
guard him (Prior, The history of his own time (London, 1740], p. 428). 

#2 Bickley, p. 242; Prior, The history of his own time, p. 435n. 

43 Journals of the House of Commons, XVIII, 455. 

44 Prior, The history of his own time, pp. 434-35. 

45 In 1719 Prior called him his ‘‘correspondent in Parliamentary affairs’’ (MSS of the 
Marquis of Bath, III, 474). In August, 1721, Drift borrowed 20 guineas from him, without 
interest, to pay some of Prior’s bills (Welbeck MS, fol. 81). He received a mourning ring 
from Prior's executors (ibid., fol. 1lv). After Prior’s death, John Hollinshead ‘‘of the Parish 
of St: Giles in the Fields’’ (which included Brownlow Street) was named trustee in a 
document involving Mrs. Cox (ibid., fol. 85). 

46 In 1720 Prior wrote to the Earl of Sunderland that his ‘‘Confinement was attended 
with an Expence of above Eight Hundred Pounds” (Prior papers at Longleat, XIV, 267). 

47 XLIII, 11-13. It is reprinted, together with most of Moser’s editorial matter and 
notes, as part of Appen. B in the Aldine edition of The poetical works of Matthew Prior, 
ed. Reginald Brimley Johnson (London, 1892), II, 383-88. 
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are authentic. In the first place, Moser, though no scholar, was appar- 
ently a respectable author, who frequently contributed reminiscences 
to the European magazine and who wrote several separately published 
works. Furthermore, it is quite possible for his account of his rela- 
tives to be true.** It is also significant that, whereas nothing in the 
verses quoted is incompatible with the situation as we now understand 
it, Moser’s own copious annotations are frequently in error. He makes 
the mistake of believing that ‘“‘Betty’’ Cox was Prior’s Cloe; he there- 
fore states that it was she who had her portrait painted by “Friend 
Howard” ;*° and, under the delusion that she was Prior’s only mistress, 
he applies to her anecdotes which may refer to any of the others, if 
they are not wholly apocryphal. Most important as proof that Moser 
was not perpetrating a hoax is the fact that he does not understand 
some of the allusions in the verses that he quotes. For instance, he is 
unable to identify “witty Jack”’ and “his spouse so sweet,”’ with whom 
Prior converses while a prisoner. These are clearly Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hollinshead; at whose home the poet was confined; but Moser is here 
led astray by his erroneous belief that Prior’s warder was Mr. Wy- 
bergh, the sergeant at arms, who arrested him.*® Likewise, Moser 
thinks that ““Nan’’ must be Queen Anne* because he does not know 
that Anne Durham was Prior’s mistress until superseded by Elizabeth 
Cox. These facts tend to show that Moser was making a genuine at- 

48 His family did contain eminent artists, the best known of whom was his uncle, 
George Michael Moser, the first keeper of the Royal Academy. Prior’s friend might have 
been Claude Guynier, a painter from Grenoble who came to England and married Doro- 
thea Skeffington. In 172¢ his daughter married the G. M. Moser mentioned above 
(‘Claude Guynier,”’ Allgerreines lexicon der b:ldenden I:unstler, ed. Ulrich Thieme (Leipzig, 
1907 ], XV, 365); and she might be the female relative from whom her nephew learned 


this song. Then her daughter, Mary Moser Lloyd (a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy), would be the one who assisted him in recalling the verses. 


4° This artist who painted Anne Durham's portrait was, of course, Hugh Howard 
(1675-1737), not John Howard, the philanthropist (1726?-1790), as is absurdly stated in 
a note on Moser’s article in. the Aldine edition of Prior's Poetical works (London, 1892), II, 
388. 

50 Wybergh (whom Moser calls ‘‘Weybourn”’) testified before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of investigation that ‘‘he was no Housekeeper, and never kept in close Confine- 
ment any Persons committed to his Custody”’ (Journals of the House of Commons, XVIII, 
455). 

5: Waller did find at Longleat the MS of an unacknowledged poem, ‘Answer to ‘An 
orange’ "’ (printed in Poems on affairs of state (London, 1704}, III, 288-89), in which 
Queen Anne is called ‘‘Nanny."’ But this was probably written before she succeeded to 
the throne, and was in answer to another political satire of similar tone. Elsewhere Prior 
never uses the familiar form of the monarch's name, and there is no reason to believe that 
he would use it in a toast to her a year after her death. 
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tempt to recall half-forgotten verses; moreover, even in the garbled 
form that results, some characteristics of Prior’s work are discernible. 
Indeed, it seems that we must recognize the probability that Moser 
has given us the fragments of an authentic poem by Prior—one that 
was, perhaps, thought of as merely a prisoner’s pastime, unworthy of 
publication or even of preservation in manuscript form.” 

The ‘‘Song in prison’’ reveals that Prior’s life as a prisoner was not 
very uncomfortable and that, when the messenger returned home in 
the evening, Prior might go out. For our purpose, however, its great- 
est importance lies in what it tells us about Betty Cox; because it was 
to the alehouse of this “pretty neighbour’’ that Prior took his noctur- 
nal walk, and it was with her punch that he washed grief from his liver. 
At the time of the poem, certainly, she was not yet his mistress. They 
enjoy joking with each other; but he is there primarily for drink, she 
for business. Another indication that this marks an early stage in the 
affair is the fact that, before he leaves, Prior drinks a toast to Nan. 
Thus we have a plausible account of the way in which the poet’s love 
was drawn from one object to another; and we are able to date the 
change more definitely as having occurred some time between 1715, 
when Prior was put into confinement, and 1718, when the jealousy 
poems were published.** 

Among Prior’s other poems there is very little to help us. ‘The 
question, to Lisetta”’ and ‘‘Lisetta’s reply,” which have already been 
shown to refer to Elizabeth Cox, must have been written somewhat 
later than the ‘Song in prison,’’ for they present the new mistress as a 
serious rival of the established Cloe. Betty is probably the cause of 
Cloe’s jealousy in the rest of the poems in the group,*‘ but none of them 
gives any information about her. More satisfactory, perhaps, is “A 
case stated,” probably an occasional poem, in which the poet has 
wandered away from his Nanny to pay unsuccessful court to a co- 
quette who is more interested in some dandy’s wig and embroidered 


82 Professor Arthur E. Case has called my attention to the fact that the words of the 
song fit the old tune of ‘‘A begging we will go,’ which was very popular as the setting for 
other words during Prior's lifetime (see Popular music of the olden time, ed. W. Chappell 
(London, n.d.], I, 345-47). 

53 Poems on several occasions actually appeared in 1719; but the delay was caused by the 
mechanics of publication (Legg, pp. 258-61), and it is improbable that any of the poems 
in it were written after 1718. 


54 See above, p. 14. 55 See above, p. 12. 
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coat than in the poet’s talk or in the verse he quoted. This coquette 
might be Mrs. Cox. 

No other poems can be shown to refer to her, but the papers of 
Prior’s executors contain enough information to make up for the de- 
ficiency of material in verse. Drift does not directly mention Mrs. 
Cox’s relations with Prior except to say that she shortened his master’s 
life.67_ His accounts and his letters, though, reveal enough. When 
Prior left home for the last time, on August 10, 1721, he gave Drift 
ten guineas to be paid to Mrs. Cox,* five of them being for beer and 
geneva sent to Down Hall;*’ and in the escritoire Drift found a note in 
Prior’s hand ‘‘acknowledging himself accountable to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cox the sum of 70 pounds.’’®* She told everybody that she was well 
acquainted with all Prior’s concerns and that there was not a thing in 
his house that she knew not of."' Although, as Drift suggests, this is 
probably an exaggeration, her knowledge was detailed enough to allow 
her to notice in the inventory a “deficiency of blankets on the Bed in 
the first floor.” As we have seen, her portrait, done by Richardson, 
hung in Prior’s bedchamber.** A sidesaddle and a nightgown found 
at Down Hall were returned to her by the executors. She had letters 
from Prior that the executors took great pains to get out of her hands.™ 

Mrs. Cox displayed no signs of grief at the death of Prior, but took 
the opportunity to boast of her relations with him” and to show Prior’s 
letters on all occasions to such company as she kept.** Her one inter- 


56 After Prior's death, Mrs. Cox ‘‘would fain have put it upon Lewis [i.e., Erasmus 
Lewis] that she was his Emma; she owned, Flanders Jane was his Chloe’ (Arbuthnot, 
“Extracts of original letters,’’ Gentleman's magazine, LVII [1787], 1039). The fact that 
this assertion was probably made the night that ‘‘Lewis got drunk with punch with Bess’’ 
prevents it from carrying much weight (ibid.). Obviously, Emma is merely the legendary 
‘“‘Nut-brown maid,"’ and the poem is addressed to Cloe, whom Mrs. Cox does not pretend 
to be. Furthermore, the publication of the poem in 1709 precludes the possibility of its 
referring to one whom Prior probably did not love until 1715 at the earliest. 

In neither of the cases where Prior uses the name ‘‘Betty’’ in his acknowledged poems 
(‘Hans Carvel" and ‘‘Alma"’) is there any possible reference to Mrs. Cox. There are 
several poems which mention ‘‘ Nell” or ‘‘Nelly,’’ the most important of which is ‘‘Nelly’s 
picture’; but these names are not usually diminutives of ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ and probably do not 
refer to Mrs. Cox. 

57 Welbeck MS, fol. 181. 59 Tbid., fol. 79. 6 Tbid., fol. 166. 

58 Tbid., fol. 78. 60 Tbhid., fol. 78. 62 Tbid., fol. 175. 


6 Probably Jonathan Richardson, the elder, who also painted Prior (Lionel Cust, 
“Jonathan Richardson (1665-—1745),’’ DNB, XLVIII, 236). 

6 Welbeck MS, fol. 18. 65 Jbid., fols. 167, 170.  Jbid., fol. 182. 

& Historical manuscripts commission, Report on the manuscripts of His Grace the Duke 
of Portland, VII (London, 1901), 306. 

6s Welbeck MS, fol. 182. 
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est was to get money quickly and to get every bit that was due her; 
therefore, she took full advantage of her rights as a residuary legatee 
to examine and criticize the work of the executors. Prior’s will left 
to Mrs. Cox £1,000 with which was to be purchased, preferably from 
Lord Harley, an annuity to be paid in semiannual instalments; and it 
also gave her one-half the residue after the satisfaction of debts and 
formal bequests. The second provision made trouble for Adrian 
Drift; since he was the other residuary legatee as well as the acting 
executor, Mrs. Cox suspected that he was trying to cheat her. 

Soon after Prior’s death, it appears, Mrs. Cox engaged a lawyer to 
watch Drift,®* and for the next seven months she persecuted the poor 
secretary with her insolent determination to prevent him from de- 
frauding her.”° She insisted that Drift swear to the truth of the inven- 
tories,” which she distrusted.” She quibbled about a missing snuff- 
box’? and the value of the wood felled at Down Hall.”4 She said that a 
hundred things were lacking, although she was unable to name them ;”* 
and when she was opposed, she applied to Drift ‘‘Appelations ... a tout 
Outrance.’’” 

Drift did his best to pacify the perverse woman and hoped to “abate 
her rage’’ by giving her the sidesaddle and her picture” and by offering 
her an opportunity to take some of Prior’s diamonds as an advance on 
her legacy.”* Lord Harley, who sympathized with Drift in his afflic- 
tion,”® had his agents, Oliver Marton and John Morley, assist the 
secretary in his dealings with Mrs. Cox. But a letter that Drift wrote 
to Harley on March 27, 1722, makes it clear that their efforts were 
without avail: 

The Widow, .... having had everything granted She could ask for, 
Yet is not Satisfyed, but grows more and more imperious thereon. In one 
word, My Lord, She does not well know what She would have; She varies 


every time she is Discoursed with, and is I perceive Agitated and Moved by 
the different Opinions of the several Chicaneurs She Consults. To-day it is 


Tbid., fols. 159%, 160v. 

7° Before I discovered the location of these reports of Prior’s executors, Mr. Francis 
Needham, librarian at Welbeck Abbey, had begun preparing a paper on Elizabeth Cox's 
baiting of Drift. This he has most generously abandoned in order that it might not inter- 
fere with the present study. 

1 Welbeck MS, fols. 175-175v. 74 Tbid., fols. 172-173. 77 Ibid., fol. 170. 

72 Ibid., fol. 149¥. % Ibid., fols. 175-175+. 78 Tbid., fol. 174¥, 

73 Ibid., fols. 175—175+. 7 Tbid., fols. 172-173. 79 Thid., fols. 153%-154. 
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Law, and To-morrow it is otherwise, and she seemd frighted with the thought 
of it. Upon the whole I find the more is granted her the more Vexatious and 
troublesome She grows (Stupid perverseness!) and by such Concessions and 
Indulgence does really begin to think She can prescribe the Law (forgetful 
of what She was and is) and that her Power is equall with the Executors, Of 
which I have told her a Chancery Suit would give her a Melancholy instance to 
the contrary, Where I am ready to Answer when Cited with all my Inven- 
torys, Papers, and Accounts, with the Seal of a good Conscience affixed 
thereto. 

She has made me Two Volontary Visits malgre moy, and insisting among 
other idle extravagant things on a Repraisement of the Rings; And on another 
Inventory Specifying the Valuation of each particular, I flatly denyed her, on 
which She instantly paid me off in Coine 4 la Billings-gate for such my re- 
fusal, and said She would have recourse to Mr: Marton for Satisfaction 
therein. And considering what followed afterwards (when I had good nature 
enough to see her home) I thank my Tutelar Angel, I came off so well. It is a 
Tale, My Lord, that for it’s wickedness almost surpasses imagination, which 
I shal have the honor to tell You de vive voix when I see you at London. ... . 


By this time the executors must have realized that they could never 
complete their work until some agreement was reached that would 
deprive Mrs. Cox of power to interfere with them. Therefore, Marton 
drew up an agreement that stipulated that she would accept as pay- 
ment in full of all demands £1,500 in cash, together with the annuity 
to be purchased from Harley for £1,000.*' On April 12, 1722, after 
her lawyer had examined and approved all Drift’s accounts, Mrs. Cox 
signed this document, although she still thought that the value of 
the house should be investigated once more.** 

Drift, believing that peace and quiet would ensue, wrote gratefully 
to Morley, who had assisted in the negotiations: 

To You my Shield and Defence, I owe a Recess from the repeated Attacks 
of a Creature more Fell than a Tigress, who some time since, breathed out 
nothing but Fire and flame against me: St George overcame a Dragon but 
You have, Sir, tamed a fiercer Animal if I may be allowed that Expression, 
and preserved me I hope from any future Violences from that Quarter, which 


has been too pernicious. ... . ad 


80 Jbid., fols. 176—176". On the occasion of one of Mrs. Cox's previous visits (Jan. 27, 
1721/22) Drift had been obliged to pay her coachman 10s. 6d. ‘‘for waiting from four in 
the afternoon 'til near 3 the next morning" (ibid., fol. 81). 

8 Jbid., fol. 83¥. Drift’s original estimate of her dividend had been £1,637 8s. 9d. 
The difference perhaps represents the value of goods and jewelry which Mrs. Cox took, or it 
may be a concession made for early settlement (ibid., fol. 83). 

8 Tbid., fol. 8 Tbid., fol. 121. Tbid., fol. 121. 
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But Drift’s “redintegration”® was not yet complete, for this ““most 
Ungenerous and most Ungrateful Female Fury’’* was not to be long 
satisfied with any agreement to pay. She wanted money; and by Sep- 
tember 1 her attorney could no longer restrain her impatience.*’ In- 
deed, she was too impatient to tolerate further discussion of the mat- 
ter; and when Drift sent her word that Morley was coming to talk to 
her about it, she became violent. She read the letter to the porter, 
loaded Drift with bitter invectives, and insisted that she be given 
money. 

The desperate executors did their best to satisfy Mrs. Cox’s de- 
mands. On September 8, 1722, Lord Harley bound himself to pay 
her an annuity of £100 in exchange for the £1,000 legacy,*® and Drift 
gave her £500 of her dividend, together with his note for the remain- 
ing £1,000, to be paid on or before March 25, 1723.°° Drift was hap- 
py at the prospect of “‘a Reprieve for Six Months from any further 
Persecution or Vexation on her part, hoping to hear no more of or 
from her till the 25th day of March 1723.” We may be sure, however, 
that he heard from her after March 25, for the £1,000 note was not 
paid until the following May.” 

Before this final payment, Mrs. Cox found a man who evidently 
was willing to overlook her reputation and temper for the sake of her 
money and whatever other attractions she may have had. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1722, she stated in a prenuptial agreement her intention to 
marry “Henry Kirby of the Parish of St. Paul Covent Garden, peruke 
maker.” The marriage took place at some time before May 16, 1723, 

for on that date, when Betty signed the elaborate document that re- 
leased the executors from all further claims on her part, her signature 
was “Elizabeth Kirby.’’®* 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


85 Tbid., fol. 177. 88 Ibid., fol. 180v. 
86 Ibid., fol. 121v. 89 Tbid., fol. 182v. Tbid., fol. 184, 
87 Tbid., fol. 125v. % Tbid., fol. 84. 92 Ibid., fols. 84v—-85, 86. 


93 Tbid., fol. 85. Mrs. Kirby was alive as late as 1742, for Lord Harley's trustees were 
still making payments on her annuity at that date (British Museum, Add. MS 18248, 
The accounts of trustees appointed by Edward Earl of Oxford and the Countess of Oxford 
for the payment of debts [fol. 12]). 
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THOMAS BIRCH AND THE GENERAL DICTIONARY 
(1734-41) 


JAMES MARSHALL OSBORN 


I 


HE nature of the General dictionary is sufficiently indicated 
by the title-page of the first volume, which was published in 
1734. 
A GENERAL / DICTIONARY, / Historical and Critical: / IN WHICH 
/ A New and Accurate TRANSLATION / of that of the Celebrated / Mr. 
BAYLE, /... . is included; and interspersed / with several thousand LIVES 
never before published./....By the Reverend Mr. JOHN PETER 
BERNARD; / The Reverend Mr. THOMAS BIRCH; / Mr. JOHN LOCK- 
MAN; / And other HANDS. / And the Articles relating to CRIENTAL 
HISTORY / By GEORGE SALE, Gent. 


Based on Bayle, it is almost exclusively a biographical dictionary; 
and the English additions, some nine hundred articles, which are all 
biographical and almost all accounts of Englishmen, make it the first 
important ancestor of the Dictionary of national biography. 

The General dictionary was the first attempt in England to apply 
the inductive method to biography. The editors explained the task 
they had set themselves in these words: 


The new Articles are drawn up from the original Authors, (who are quoted 
every where in the most exact manner) without any regard to other Historical 
Dictionaries, unless to correct their errors; and entirely in Mr. Bayle’s man- 
ner, that is, with critical Remarks, printed under the Text, which will render 
the Work less voluminous; and these Remarks we have endeavoured to render 
agreeable by a variety of reflections of a miscellaneous kind.? 


1 Sale’s prestige was then at its height because his translation of the Koran had ap- 
peared this year. Unfortunately for his colleagues, he died in November, 1736. 

2 Preface, p. [iii]. Stated simply, the procedure consisted of collecting data from pri- 
mary sources and condensing them into a succinct narrative. The condensed text was then 
presented on the upper part of the page, from which dangled three kinds of notes: (a) 
brief but exact bibliographical references, indicated by lower-case letters, which were 
pegged in the margin next to the text; (6) long notes of illustrative or controversial material 
(the ‘‘critical Remarks”’ of the foregoing quotation), indicated by capital letters, forming 
thick double columns under the text; and (c) bibliographical notes to the ‘‘critical re- 
marks,” inserted in the margins next to the double columns, and indicated by arabic 
numerals. The effect of this innovation may be judged by looking at the next great bio- 
graphical lexicon in point of time, the Biographia Britannica: its editors followed Bayle’s 
method so exactly that their pages are practically identical in appearance with those of 
the General dictionary. 
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Though the biographies vary in value, Bayle’s lesson was on the whole 
well learned, and the General dictionary marks an enormous advance 
in the standards of literary and historical scholarship. 

Many of the lives, especially those of contemporaries, were based on 
information supplied either by the family or friends of the subjects of 
the articles. The life of Congreve, for example, was refashioned from a 
sketch sent by Thomas Southerne, and the original paper can still be 
seen among Birch’s manuscripts in the British Museum (Add. MS 
4221, f. 341). The account of ‘““Hudibras” (Butler) was written with 
the valuable assistance of Charles Longueville, the owner of Butler’s 
manuscript remains, whose father had been Butler’s closest friend. 
Even more interesting is the note at the end of the short account of 
John Gay: 


For several particulars in this Article we are obliged to two very ingenious 
Gentlemen, Aaron Hill Esq; and Richard Savage Esq; the latter of whom 
procured this Article to be revised by Alexander Pope Esq; 


The editors supplemented such new information with their own re- 
searches in unpublished manuscripts and letters,’ as well as in such 
minor sources of firsthand information as parish registers, wills, and 
the records of the Royal Society.‘ 

Even the articles which are not based on unpublished materials 
deserve careful attention. Here appear the first extensive biographies 
of Ben Jonson, John Locke, Bernard Mandeville, Thomas Hearne, 
Christopher Wren, Sir William Petty, John Dryden, Leibnitz, Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, George Hickes, and Anthony Ashley Cooper, third 
Lord Shaftesbury, among others. The life of Hickes is in fact the 
fullest of him that has ever been done. The biography of Shakespeare 
also possesses some historical importance, being the first life written 
after Rowe’s Account. It is larger than Rowe’s life because of some 
original ‘‘remarks”’ of Bishop Warburton, who was then actively pre- 
paring his edition of the plays. 

Nor should we overlook the place of the General dictionary in the 


3 In the account of Anne Countess of Winchelsea several unpublished poems were first 
printed. Many letters of Sir Isaac Newton and John Wallis were also made public here 
for the first time, and the life of Henry Oldenburg is based on his extensive correspondence 
with Robert Boyle. One article, that on William, Lord Russell, is admittedly included 
“in order to insert some original letters and papers never before published.’’ Birch even 
reproduced phrases crossed out in the original, which he indicated by placing them in 
special brackets. 

« As in the lives of Sir Wiliam Petty and Christian Huygens. 
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development of systematic bibliography. In its pages the writings of 
many an author are listed for the first time, and even in the case of 
“plays, drolls, and interludes” which Langbaine carefully catalogued, 
Birch and his men show to advantage. In the account of Dryden, for 
example, Birch recorded the first editions of three plays of which 
Langbaine had been content to give later editions (The Indian em- 
peror, The Tempest, and Tyrannick love). Birch did not rest here, but 
investigated Dryden’s fugitive poems also. His was the first attempt 
to establish the canon, and he listed the titles of seventy-six of them.® 

But the usefulness of the General dictionary is not limited to the 
seeker after biographical information. Containing a wealth of detail 
on innumerable subjects, these volumes are equally productive for the 
student of eighteenth-century thought. The contents are made avail- 
able by a full index of almost two hundred and fifty pages, the great 
value of which lies in the abundance of subject entries. Whether the 
researcher is interested in booksellers or poets, genius or learning, 
language or criticism, beauty or manuscripts, this index will direct 
him to copious references. 


II 


The story of this edition is worth reconstructing. Two groups of 
booksellers joined against each other to bring out competing editions, 
and although many details of the rivalry have disappeared during the 
intervening centuries, the main outlines can still be traced. 

The first English translation of Bayle had appeared in 1710, to 
which supplements, compiled under the direction of Jeremy Collier, 
were issued in 1721 and 1727. In 1730 the Daily journal of September 
7 (No. 3017) gave notice that a “new and accurate” edition was in 
preparation. No more was heard of the undertaking for almost two 
years, until the Whitehail evening post of August 19-22, 1732, an- 
nounced that proposals for a new translation of Bayle’s work, with a 
specimen, would be published in a few days’ time. To the advertise- 
ment was added the following note: 


N.B. We advertised this Undertaking near Two Years ago, but on 
some clamours raised by several Proprietors of a former wretched Trans- 


5 Perhaps the extreme example of Birch's bibliographical ardor is found in the account 
of Thomas Woolston, where he gave a roll of all the books prompted by Woolston’s Siz 
discourses on the miracles of Christ: it is divided according to the months when the books 
appeared, and extends to more than a folio page. 


| 
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lation of this curious Work, and chiefly upon their assuring the Publick 
that they were carrying on the same Design with all possible Expedition, 
we thought proper to desist at that Time: But now, after so long an In- 
terval, it appearing that they have made no Progress in the said Work, 
we have again resumed the said Undertaking; and humbly hope the 
Publick will encourage an entire translation of the whole of that Noble and 
Learned Piece, which has never yet appeared in English. And we desire the 
Proprietors of the former mutilated Translation to take Notice that it does 
not contain above Two Thirds of the last Edition of the Original, so that they 
have not the least colour to pretend to a Property to what has never been 
translated. Nevertheless, to cut off all possible Pretext for Altercation and 
Dispute, we hereby signify to those Gentlemen that they shall be regarded 
as Proprietors in this Our New Translation in such Proportion to their re- 
spective Interests in the former, as the whole of the Old shall bear to this New 
Edition: provided that they signify their Acceptance of this Offer, and send 
their Names and an Account of their Shares, in Writing, to any of the Per- 
sons above-named, in Ten Days Time. 


Some of the proprietors of the 1710 translation took advantage of this 
offer, and when the proposals were announced in October as pub- 
lished,® the list of booksellers for this ‘new and accurate” translation 
included three groups: those who had issued the foregoing notice, a 
few of the original proprietors, and newcomers who had joined the 
syndicate since the appearance of the notice. The first volume was 
published in 1734. 

Meanwhile Nicholas Prevost had set on foot another translation of 
Bayle, the first volume of which also appeared in 1734. So in this year 
two rival editions began to be published, the one being completed in 
five volumes folio and the other (Prevost’s, which we may designate 
“Birch’s Bayle’’) in ten. 

The attention of Prevost’s subscribers was directed to the com- 
peting edition in the following paragraph :’ 

We cannot here avoid taking notice of the usage which we have met with 
from the Undertakers of a pretended Translation of Mr. Bayle’s Dictionary, 


6 Daily post, October 20, 1732; Daily courant, October 21 and 26; London evening post, 
October 19-21; Whitehall evening post, October 19-21 and 24-26; Daily journal, October 
25; ete. 

7 From the leaf containing the conditions which is found in some copies of Birch’s 
Bayle, including the Bodleian copy and one of the British Museum copies. Nicholas 
Prevost is given as the book-seller who takes in subscriptions, but his name does not 
appear on the title-page. The Bodleian copy is interesting because the title-page, while 
being similar to the ordinary one, states, in the place of Sale’s Oriental contributions, 
that Desmaizeaux's Life of Bayle (which actually appeared in the rival edition) will be 
included, and also that the book is sold by J. Roberts of the Oxford-Arms in Warwick-Lane 
—whose name nowhere else appears in connection with the General dictionary. The British 
Museum copy with this leaf has the ordinary title-page. 
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who have endeavour’d, by all the artifices imaginable, to prevent the public 
from knowing any thing of our Design. Does not this conduct betray an ex- 
treme diffidence of their own Version? And must not such a Partiality make 
all their subsequent efforts against us ineffectual with all persons of judg- 
ment and candor? And since they have thus appear’d the Aggressors, we 
may be allow’d to say, that it was imprudent as well as unjust in them to 
give us so much occasion of Resentment, whilst their own Translation is so 
obnoxious to censure, with regard to the Inaccuracies of the Style, the fla- 
grant Mistakes of the Original, and the false translations of the Latin, 
Greek, and Italian Quotations. This every one will be convine’d of from a 
few cursory Observations we have made upon their first Number, of which 
we shall give a short Specimen; tho’ a slight Attention in their Readers might 
have spar’d us this trouble. But we shall premise this general Remark con- 
cerning this pretended Translation, upon the most candid and impartial 
view of it, that ’tis either a Transcript of the former with its Errors, and a 
few slight Alterations in the Style; or that wherever a new Version is at- 
tempted, it has added new Blunders to the former. 


This is followed by a page of corrections of the errors in the edition 
under criticism.*® 

Like so many other monuments of learning in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the General dictionary appeared in monthly numbers, nine for 
each folio volume. Although the editors announced that it would run 
to “eight Volumes, to which we shall absolutely limit it,”® the last 
page finally found its place at the end of Volume X. The volumes are 
dated: I, 1734; II, 1735; III, 1735; IV, 1736; V, 1737; VI, 1738; VII, 
1738; VIII, 1739; LX, 1739; X, 1741. 

As we should expect, Birch and his colleagues were deeply indebted 
to Bayle’s original, yet a comparison with the 1710 edition shows how 
much the contents were enlarged. The earlier version is a mere trans- 
lation, completely Continental in complexion, and does not even have 
an entry for Chaucer or Shakespeare, but the edition before us was 
written by Englishmen for Englishmen, and in large measure about 


Englishmen. 
Ill 


Although Birch’s name is listed second in the title-page, a number 
of writers have spoken of him as director of the venture, but without 
offering evidence. Fortunately Birch’s correspondence in the British 
Museum enables us to reconstruct some of the history of this great 
literary undertaking. 


8 This page of corrections is lacking in the Bodleian copy. 9 Preface, p. [iv]. 
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A letter from Lockman to Birch, undated but indorsed “1731” 
(Add. MS 4312, f. 189) discloses that Lockman first brought Birch 


into the business, which was then tense with rivalry: 
Mr Prevost’s great hurry of affaires, is y* only reason why you have not heard 
from him, and as he is still very busy, he desir’d me to send you a Bayle; & at 
y® same [time] would be glad if you’d please to translate a page, as soon as 
suits y' conveniency. The place he has pitched upon is y* Note of page 6, 
relating to Jacques Aymer and on y® article Abaric. As soon as you have 
translated it please to direct it for me, to be left at Mt Prevosts. The reason 
of our using y* precaution, is, his resolution of keeping y* affair a secret from 
all his servants, & upon y‘ acct you’l please to fold up y* Letter in such a 
manner, as to hide every part of y® writing. You’re desir’d to be very secret, 
& to take particular care not to let y' letter be seen. 

I shall be proud of having you for one of my colleagues, & am, 

Y! most humble serv! 
J. LocKMAN 
Friday 11 o’clock. 


Birch’s specimen was received with satisfaction, and Lockman replied 
(f. 190) that ‘our grand proprietor” would be pleased if Birch would 
consider himself engaged for the undertaking. The letters that fol- 
lowed show conclusively that Birch was not only the guiding but the 
sustaining spirit of the project when it came near to being submerged 
on several occasions. Thus we find that Bernard wrote to Birch in- 
quiring which names should be included or rejected; and he also sent 
Birch suggestions for the preface, ending “but all this I submit to your 
judgment” (Add. MS 4301, ff. 1 and 7). A rough draft of the preface 
(Add. MS 4254, f. 102) substantiates the inference, for it is in Birch’s 
hand. 

The beginning of the venture was far from auspicious, and Birch 
was almost deserted by his colleagues. Bernard wrote him on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1733/4 (Add. MS 4301, f. 12): 

I have seen the N* viii & ix at Mr Vaillant’s Shop. But I am very much 
surprised at the carelessness of the stitches: not one of the Numbers having 
the Preface to it: another piece of carelessness is, that the Numbers were not 
sent but till this Day at noon, so that about twenty-five persons that came 
for it last Saturday were disappointed. This seems to be calculated by our 
Antagonists, to obstruct the sale of the work. It will never succeed, if it be 
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not promoted with more care and spirit. For my part, I am sorry now that 
my name appears to it, since I see such a neglect: at that rate I am resolved 
not to be any more concerned in it. I speak freely to you about this, Sir, 
being persuaded that you will be as much concerned about this, as I am my- 
self. 
Lockman also needed to be buoyed up. On April 18, 1733, he confided 
that he was depressed about the prospects of the Dictionary, even 
though Birch was pushing on with his usual vigour (Add. MS 4312, 
f. 212). The discouragement of the other editors was overcome, and 
Lockman was able to communicate the news that 

I find [the article on Bishop Atterbury] has made so much noise at Bath 
that Mr Pope is very desirous of seeing it; & I have promised to send it to 
Twickenham today, to which place he returned two days since..... Be 
assured that, if we expatiate upon our own countrymen, ’twill meet with great 
success. .... I hear such multitudes of People applaud the Gen Dict» y* I 
now have y® same affection for it I had at first. [Add. MS 4312, f. 229, un- 


dated.] 

An important event during the publication was the editors’ ex- 
planation of their project at a meeting of the Royal Society. On Feb- 
ruary 18, 1733/4, Bernard addressed Birch: 

As we are to present our Volume to the Royal Society next Thursday, I 
should be glad, Sir, if you would do me the Favour to let me know where and 
when I can meet you to wait with you upon the Royal Society. [Add. MS 
4301, f. 12¥.] 


Largely in consequence of this work, Birch was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society: Bernard wrote on February 9, 1734/5, to congratulate 
him on his election (Add. MS 4301, f. 56). 

One of the original copies of the contract between the booksellers and 
Birch, Bernard, and Lockman is preserved among Birch’s papers (Add. 
MS 4254, f. 116). It isdated April 29, 1734. Each monthly number was 
to contain twenty sheets, and the rate of payment was to be twenty- 
five shillings per sheet.'° The writers promised to forfeit fifty pounds if 

10 From one of the receipts preserved we see that the contributors must have agreed on 


a different scale. In Add. MS 4301 is the following (f. 39): 


‘“‘Lonpon September the 5th, 1734 
Recieved [sic] then of the Rev? Mr. Tho Birch the sum of one pound, fifteen 
shillings, for my share in Number XIV of the General Dictionary Historical 
& Critical &C. I say recieved by me 
Joun Peter BERNARD.” 
No. XIV consisted of sheets 5N-5U in Vol. I. Articles signed by Bernard take up slightly 
more than 14 pages, or about 3} sheets. This would indicate that the rate of payment was 


| 
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they should fall behind with the copy. Binding himself to so exacting a 
task for the next seven years was a considerable responsibility for a 
young man of twenty-nine. As the work progressed Birch did more 
and more of the new biographies, while Bernard and Lockman devoted 
their energies to translation. Thus Bernard wrote on September 6, 
1735: 


I beg the favour that my mark (P) be printed at the end of the Articles, 
which I translate, as well as at the end of my additional articles (which, by 
the by, will be very few for the future). [Add. MS 4301, f. 68.] 


This request was not granted, and only the new articles are 
signed. 

The significant result of this re-examination of the General diction- 
ary is the increased stature it gives to Thomas Birch. The value of 
Birch’s historical work is being realized," but the extent of it is not 
yet appreciated. Besides the responsibility of direction, Birch bore 
the weight of the labor, for more than six hundred new biographies 
flowed from his pen, an achievement that makes much twentieth- 
century scholarship seem mere Lilliputian botanizing. When we sur- 
vey the enormous range of material, both in manuscript and in print, 
from which he selected, we cannot fail to marvel at Birch’s synthetic 
powers. It may safely be said that no individual has contributed more 
to the materials of British biography than Thomas Birch. 


IV 


The work of the different editors can be identified by means of a 
note on the final leaf of Volume X: 


N.B. The Articles mark’d at the End with the Letter P, were drawn up by the 
Reverend Mr. John Peter Barnard, F.R.S. Those distinguished by T and H, by 
the Reverend Mr. Thomas Birch, M.A. and F.R.S. And those signed I, by Mr. 
John Lockman. The rest were composed by the late Learned Mr. George Sale, 
or communicated by other Hands to the Editors. 


ten shillings per sheet. Perhaps Birch received a higher rate than the others, in return for 
the responsibility of directing the work; or possibly part of the rate was deducted to form a 


reserve fund. 
i The late Sir Charles Firth is quoted as saying that innumerable times in his re- 
searches he found that Birch had been there before him. 
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The share of the writing done by the known contributors is shown 


by the following table: 


VoLUME 


I II III IV Vv | VI | VII | VIII | Ix | 

New Lives....| 209 116 | 118| 59| 80| 74| 69| 57) 60 | 47 | 889 
T 56| 72| 89! 37| 57| 48| 47| 42) 44! 545 
10| 14| 14| 16| 13| 4] 2)..... 73 
I (Lockman) 2 4| 1 2| 2 19 
Unsigned..... 127; 8| 7) 5| 6| 8| 6| 6) 3/ 3) 179 


Birch’s total is therefore 618, and Sale’s 10. Birch and Lockman col- 
laborated on one article, ‘Joseph Addison” (Vol. I). The others may 


be summarized as follows: 


BIRCH 
I Albertet 
Addison, Joseph (with Lockman) Alexiis, Alexius de 
Aelian, Claudius Alfred the Great 


Aelius 

Aeneas Gazaeus 

Agag 

Agapius 

Agathias 

Aglionby, John 

Agnes Soreau [Sorel] 
Agobard 

Agricola, Cneius Julius 
Agucchio, John Baptista 
Aguillonius, Francis 
Ahab 

Aidan (Bishop) 

Ailli, Peter de 

Airay, Henry 

Alain, Chartier 
Alamanni, Nicholas 


Allam, Andrew 

Allemant, Peter I’ 

Allen, John 

Allen, William 

Allen, Thomas (mathematician) 

Allen, Thomas (divine) 

Allestry, Richard 

Alley, William 

Alpini, Prospero 

Alvares de Luna 

Alvares, Emanuel 

Alvares, Francis 

Alvares de Paz, James 

Amaltheus, Attilius 

Amand, Mark Anthony 
Sieur de Saint 

Ambrose, St. 


Gerard, 
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Ambrosius, Aurelianus 
Ammirato Scipio 
Amulo (Hamulus) 
Amurat I 

Amurat IT 

Amurat III 
Anacharsis 

Anacreon 


Anastasius Bibliothecarius 


Anatolius 
Anaximander 
Anaximenes of Miletus 
Ancharanus, Peter 
Ancina, John Juvenalis 
Andreas, James 
Andrews, Lancelot 
Aneau, Bartholomew 


II 


Angelis, Dominico de 
Angelus, Christopher 
Angriani, Michael 
Anna Comnena 
Annand, William 
Anniceris 

Antelmi, Joseph 
Anthoine, Nicholas 
Antisthenes 
Antoninus Pius 
Antoninus Philosophus 
Anvari 

Apollinaris Sidonius 
Apollonius 
Apostolius, Michael 
Appian 

Aquila, Ponticus 
Aquilius Severus 
Aquinas, St. Thomas 


Arbaud, Francis Sieur de Porcheres 


Arcadius 

Arcere, Anthony 
Archelaus 
Aretaphila 
Argonne, Noel d’ 
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Ariosto, Lodovico 
Aristeas 

Aristides 
Aristippus 
Aristomenes 
Aristophanes 
Arminius, James 
Arnaud de Merveilh 
Arndt, John 
Arnobius 

Arnold of Brescia 
Arnoldus, Godfrey 
Arnulphus 

Arria 

Arrian 

Arundel, Thomas 
Ascham, Roger 
Ashmole, Elias 
Ashwell, George 
Asserius Menevenis 
Assheton, William 
Atkins, Richard 
Atkins, James 
Atterbury, Lewis, 
Atterbury, Francis 
Aylmer, John 
Bacon, Roger 
Bacon, Francis 
Baconthorp, John 
Bainbridge, John 
Baker, Thomas 
Baker, Richard 
Bale, John 

Bailey, Walter 
Ball, John 
Ballanden, Sir John 
Baluze, Stephen 
Banister, John 
Banks, Sir John 
Barclay 

Barclay, Robert 
Barlow, Thomas 
Barnard, John 
Barnes, Joshua 
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Barrow, Isaac 
Barwick, John 
Barwick, Peter 


III 


Basingstoke, John 
Basnage, James 
Bassantin, James 
Basset, Peter 

Bastard, Thomas 
Baston, Robert 

Bate, John 

Bate, George 
Batecumbe, William 
Bates, Dr. William 
Batmanson, John 
Baudrand, Michael Anthony 
Baxter, Richard 

Baxter, William 

Bayly, Lewis 

Beaton, David 
Beaumont, Sir John 
Beckington, Thomas 
Becton, John 

Beda, Venerable 

Bedell, William 
Bedericus, Henry 
Bekinsau, John 
Belgrave, Richard 
Bellini, Laurence 
Belmis, Richard de (I) 
Belmis, Richard de (II) 
Belmeys, John 

Belvezer, Aymeric de 
Bendlowes, Edward 
Benedict, St. 

Benedict Biscop 
Benedict of Peterborough 
Benefield, Sebastian 
Benjamin of Navarre 
Bennet, Christopher 


Bennet, Henry, Earl of Arlington 


Bennet, Dr. Thomas 
Bentham, Thomas 


Berkenhead, Sir John 
Bernard, Dr. Edward 
Bernardine 

Bernier, Francis 
Bernouli, James 
Berton, William 
Beryllus 

Beston (Besodunus) 
Betts, John 
Beveridge, William 
Beverland, Hadrian 
Beverly, John 
Beulanius 

Beulanius, Samuel 
Biddle, John 

Bidloo, Godfrey 
Bignon, Jerom 

Bigot, Emeric 
Billingsley, Sir Henry 
Bilson, Thomas 
Blackall, Offspring 
Blackwell, George 
Blagrave, John 
Blake, Robert 
Blount family 
Blount, John 

Blount, Sir John 
Blount, Thomas 
Blount, Sir Henry 
Blount, Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount, Charles 
Boadicea 

Bodley, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, Dr. Lawrence 
Boethius, Hector 
Boethius 

Bogan, Zachary 
Boys, John 

Boleyn, Anne 
Bolton, Edmund 
Bona, John 

Bond, John 

Bonet, Theophilus 
Borelli, John Alphonso 
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Borgia, Caesar 

Borlase, Edmund 

Borough, Sir John 

Boyle, Richard, Earl of Cork 
Boyle, Richard, heir to last 
Boyle, Roger, Earl of Orrery 
Boyle, Robert 

Bracton, Henry 

Brahe, Tycho 

Briggs, Henry 

Briggs, William 
Broekhuizen, John 
Brounker, William 

Browne, William 

Browne, Sir Thomas 
Burnet, Gilbert 


VotumE IV 


Caius, John 

Calamy, Edmund I 

Calamy, Edmund II 

Calamy, Benjamin 

Calamy, James 

Calamy, Edmund III 

Caldwal, Richard 

Callimachus 

Calvisius, Seth 

Camerarius, Joachim 

Campanella, Thomas 

Cange, Charles du Fresne, Sieur du 

Carpenter, George Lord 

Cartes, Rene des 

Casaubon, Isaac 

Casaubon, Meric 

Cavalieri, Bonaventure 

Cavendish, William 

Cavendish, Charles 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Devon- 
shire I 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Devon- 
shire IT 

Caxton, William 

Cecil, William 

Charleton, Walter 


Chaucer, Geoffrey 
Cheke, Sir John 
Chillingworth, William 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel 
Clere, John le 

Coke, Edward 
Collins, Anthony 
Collins, John 
Congreve, William 
Cotes, Roger 

Creech, Thomas 
Cromwell, Oliver 
Cudworth, Ralph 
Cumberland, Richard 
Dacier, Andrew 
Davenant, William 
Davenent, Charles 
Dawes, Sir William 
Denham, Sir John 
Digby, Sir Kenelm 
Dodwell, Henry 
Donne, John 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, Earl of 
Dryden, John 
Dugdale, Sir William 
Kchard, John 
Echard, Laurence 


VoLuUME V 


Egerton, Thomas 
Elyot, Sir Thomas 
Empedocles 

Ennius, Quintus 
Ennodius, Magnus Felix 
Ephrem Syrus, St. 
Epicharmus 
Epictetus 
Epimenides 
Epiphanius, St. 
Erpenius, Thomas 
Evagrius Scholasticus 
Eudocia 

Evelyn, John 
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Evremond, Charles de St Dennis, Gregory, David 


Lord of Greville, Fulke, Lord Brook 
Eusebius Pampilius Grew, Nehemiah 
Fabretti, Raphael Grindal, Edmund 
Falkland, Lucius Carey, Lord Vis- Gronovius, John Frederick 
count Gronovius, James 
Fallopius, Gabriel Guillim, John 
Fanshaw, Sir Richard Guise, William 
Farnaby, Thomas Gunter, Edmund 
Fell, John Habington, William 
Ferrari, Octavian Hacket, John 
Ferrari, Francisco Bernardino Hakluyt, Richard 
Ferrari, Octavio Hale, Sir Matthew 
Fevre, Tanagui le Hales, John 
Flamsteed, John Hall, Joseph 


Fleetwood, William 


Fletcher, John VI 


Fortescue, Sir John Hampden, John 

Fox, John Hamel, John Baptist du 
Freind, John Hammond, Henry 

Fuller, Thomas Hardouin, John 

Gale, Dr. Thomas Harriot, Thomas 
Gale, Dr. John , Harrington, James 
Galilei, Galileo Harvey, William 

Garth, Sir Samuel Hayward, Sir John 
Gataker, Thomas Hearne, Thomas 

Gataker, Charles Herbelot, Bartholomew d’ 
Gay, John Herbert, Edward Lord 
Gellibrand, Henry Herbert, George 

Gilbert, Dr. William Herbert, Thomas 

Glanvill, Joseph Herodian 

Glisson, Francis Herodotus 

Godolphin, John Heylin, Peter 

Godwin, Francis Hobbes, Thomas 

Godwin, Dr. Thomas Hodges, Nathaniel 
Goulston, Theodore Holinshed, Raphael 

Gower, John Holyoke, Francis 

Grabe, John Ernest Holyoke, Thomas 
Graevius, John George Hooke, Robert 

Graunt, Edward Hooker, Richard 

Graunt, John Hooper, George 

Greaves, John Horneck, Dr. Anthony 
Gregory, John Horrox, Jeremiah 


Gregory, James Howe, John 
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Howell, James 
Hudson, Dr. John 
Huet, Peter Daniel 
Hughes, John 
Humphreys, Laurence 
Huygens, Christian 
Hyde, Edward 
Hyde, Dr. Thomas 
Jackson, Thomas 
James, Dr. Thomas 
James, Richard 
Jenkin, Robert 
Jewel, John 
Jonson, Ben 
Johnson, Samuel 
Jones, Inigo 
Junius, Francis 
Keill, James 

Keill, John 

Ken, Thomas 
Kennet, White 
Kennet, Basil 
Kettlewell, John 
Kidder, Richard 
King, John 

King, Henry 

King, William 
King, William 
King, Peter 
Kuster, Ludolf 
Langbaine, Gerard 
Lansdowne, George Granville Lord 
Laud, William 

Lee, Nathaniel 
Leibnitz, Godefroy William de 
Leland, John 
Lenfant, James 


Votume VII 


Lesley, John 
L’Estrange, Roger 
Leti, Gregorio 
Lightfoot, John 
Lilburn, John 


Lily, William 

Lilly, William 
Limborch, Philip 
Lister, Martin 
Littleton family 
Littleton, Thomas 
Littleton, John 
Littleton, Edward 
Littleton, Adam 
Lhuyd, Humphrey 
Lhuyd, Edward 

Lloyd, Nicholas 

Lloyd, William 

Locke, John 

Lower, Richard 

Lucas, Richard 
Ludlow, Edmund 
Ludolf, Job 

Lydyat, Thomas 
Lynde, Sir Humphrey 
Mabillon, John 
Mackenzie, George 
Malebranche, Nicholas 
Malpighi, Marcellus 
Mandeville, Bernard de 
Marlborough, John Churchill Duke of 
Marshall, Thomas 
Marsham, John 
Marvell, Andrew 
Massinger, Philip 

May, Thomas 

Mayne, Jasper 
Maynwaring, Arthur 
Mede, Joseph 

Menage, Giles 

Mencke, Otto 

Mencke, John Burchard 
Mercator, Nicholas 
Mersenne, Marin 
Meseray, Francis Eudes de 
Mill, John 

Milton, John 
Montague, Richard 
Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax 
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More, Sir Thomas 
More, Henry 
Moreri, Lewis 
Morley, George 
Morton, Thomas 
Moss, Robert 
Moyle, Walter 
Nelson, Robert 
Newton, Sir Isaac 
Nicolson, William 
Norris, John 


Voutume VIII 


Ogilby, John 
Oldenburg, Henry 
Oldham, John 
Osborn, Francis 
Otway, Thomas 
Overbury, Thomas 
Oughtred, William 
Owen, John 
Ozanam, James 
Parker, Matthew 
Parker, Samuel 
Parsons, Robert 
Patrick, Simon 
Pearson, John 
Peirce, James 
Penn, William 
Percival family 
Perizonius, James 
Peter I of Russia 
Petrarch, Francis 
Petty, William 
Philips, Katharine 
Philips, John 
Pitcairne, Archibald 
Pits, John 

Poole, Matthew 
Potter, Christopher 
Potter, Francis 
Prideaux, John 
Prideaux, Humphrey 
Prior, Matthew 


Prynne, William 

Puckering, Sir John 

Pufendorf, Samuel de 

Randolph, Thomas 

Rapin de Thoyras, Paul de 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 

Rawley, Walter 

Ray, John 

Raynolds, John 

Reland, Hadrain 

Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, 
Earl of 

Rowe, Elizabeth 

Rushworth, John 

Russel, William Lord 

Rust, George 


VotumME IX 


Saavedra, Michel de Cervantes 

Sadler, John 

Sancroft, William 

Sanderson, Robert 

Sandys, Edwin 

Sandys, George 

Savile, Henry 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus 

Schurman, Anna Maria a 

Scot, Reginald 

Scott, John 

Selden, John 

Shadwell, Thomas 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Coop- 
er, Earl of 

Shakespeare, William 

Sharp, John 

Sheldon, Gilbert 

Sherburne, Edward 

Sherlock, William 

Shirley, James 

Sidney, Philip 

Sidney, Algernon 

Smalridge, George 

Smith, Thomas 
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Smith, Thomas 
Smith, John 
Somers, John Lord 
Somner, William 
South, Robert 
Southwell, Sir Robert 
Southwell, Edward 
Spanheim, Ezekiel 
Spanheim, Frederick 
Speed, John 
Spelman, Sir Henry 
Spenser, Edmund 
Spencer, John 
Spotswood, John 
Sprat, Thomas 
Stanhope, James Earl 
Stanley, Thomas 
Steele, Sir Richard 
Sydenham, Thomas 
Talbot, William 
Talbot, Charles 
Taylor, Jeremy 
Temple, Sir William 
Tenison, Thomas 
Thorndike, Herbert 
Tillotson, John 
Tindal, Matthew 
Toland, John 
Trenchard, John 
Vanini, Lucilio 


VoLuME X 


Usher, James 
Wake, William 
Waller, Edmund 
Wallis, John 
Walton, Brian 
Ward, Seth 
Wharton, Thomas 
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Wharton, Anne 
Wharton, Henry 
Whichcot, Benjamin 
Whitby, Daniel 
Whitelocke, Bulstrode 
Whitgift, John 
Wilkins, John 
Williams, John 
Willis, Thomas 
Wilson, Arthur 
Winchelsea, Anne Countess of 
Winwood, Sir Ralph 
Wollaston, William 
Wood, Anthony 
Woodward, John 
Woolston, Thomas 
Wotton, Henry 
Wotton, William 
Wren, Christopher 
Wycherly, William 
Baronius, Caesar 
Boyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery 
Bradwardine, Thomas 
Branker, Thomas 
Brerewood, Edward 
Brigham, Nicholas 
Brooke, Sir Robert 
Buck, Sir George 
Buckley, William 
Bull, George 
Cave, William 
Colet, John 
Cowell, John 
Pocock, Edward 
Spencer, Dr. John 
Villiers, George, 1st Earl of Buck- 
ingham 
Williams, Daniel 


BERNARD 
VotumE I Alaric 
Agrippa, Herod Alaric (Swedish) 


Aidan, King of Scotland Alaric (Goth) 
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Alava, Diego Esquivel de 
Alberic, Cardinal 

Albertus, Archbishop of Mentz 
Albricius 


Arsaces 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy 
Arsinoe, sister to the preceding 
Aspilcueta, Martin de 


Alered Athenodorus Cordylio 
Aldhun Athenodorus, son of Standon 
Aldred Atticus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
Aldulf Agamedes 
Alfred, son of Oswy Allix, Peter ; 
Alfred, son of Ethelred Areus . 
Amboise, George d’ Audley, Sir Thomas 
Ambrose, friend of Origen Baillet, Adrian 
Amontons, William Balliol, John 
Anastasius I Baron, Peter 
VouvumeE III 

VouumE II Bayle, Peter 
Anicetus Bekker, Balthasar 
Antonides Vander Goes, John Benoit, Renatus 
Antoninus, Bishop of Ephesus Bernard, James 
Antonius, Marcus Bertheau, Charles : 
Antoninus Primus, Marcus Boileau, Sieur des Preaux, Nicholas 
Apollinarius Bossu, Rene le 
Appius Clausus Brunus, Jordanus 
— Claudius Sabinus Votume IV 

quilia 
Arragon, Beatrix of y 
Aratus of Sicyon Voutume VII 
Arbuthnot, Alexander Louis XIV 
Arcesilaus (4 kings) 
Archelaus, son of Herod Votume IX 
Aretin, Leonard Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, 
Aristotimus Francis de 
LOCKMAN 

VotumE I Betterton, Thomas 
Aartgen Brun, Charles Le 
Addison, Joseph (with Birch) VotumeE IV : 


Agrestis, Julius 


VouvumeE III 


Beaumont, Francis 
Behn, Aphara 


Camoens, Lius de 


VoLuME V 
Fiddes, Richard 
Guarini, Baptisti 
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VI Vouume VIII 
Hudibras Omar ebn al Khattab Z 
Koempfer, Engelbert Osorio, Jerom | 
Ossat, Arnold of 
Votume VII Pallavicino, Ferrante 


Lokman the Wise Patricius, Augustin 


Monnoye, Bernard de la VotumE IX 
Sheffield John, Duke of Buckingham 


SALE 
VotumE I Arslan, Abu’l Modhasser Zeino’ddin 
Aba Hanisah Al-Nooman Avenpace, Abu Beer Mohammed 
Abbassides Even Bajah 
Abdalraschid Avenzoar, Abu Merwan Abdalmalec 
Abu’l Feda Ebn Zohr 
Vouume II VoLuME V 
Artaxerxes Grenville, Denis d 
Arghun Khan 
The following new articles are unsigned: f 
Vo.tumE I Abdalcader 
Aaron Abdaleader A 
Aaron, Isaac Abdalla, father of Mahomet A 
Aaron Harsicon Abdalla, son of Ali A 
Aarsens, Francis, Lord Somelsdyck Abdalla, son of Jassin A 
Aarsens, Peter Abdalla, son of Ibrahim A 
Abaddon Abdalla, son of Jezid | 
Abaka Khan Abdalla, Ben Mahomet 
Abantes Abdalla, son of Mauvie 
Abaris, the Scythian Abdalla, son of Mondir 
Abas, Schach Abdalla, Montaseb Billah 
Abas, Schach Abdalla, son of Omar 
Abasson Abdalla, son of Saba 
Abbadie, James Abdalla, son of Zobair 
Abas Abdalmaleck 
Abbassa Abdalmaleck, 5th Sultan of the race 
Abbess of Samanides 
Abbey Abdalmaleck, 9th and last ditto 
Abbon Abdalmaleck, son of Saleh 
Abbot, George Abdalamaleck, Ben Zohar 


Abbot Abdalmothleb 
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Abdolonymus 

Abdon 

Abgarus 

Abiathar 

Abigail 

Abihu, son of Aaron 
Abimelech, son of Gideon 
Abiram 

Abisares 

Abishag 

Abishai 

Ablavius 

Abel, Thomas 

Abner 

Abradates 

Abrahah 

Abraham 

Abraham Ben Meir 
Abraham Usque 
Abraham, King of Ethiopia 
Absalom 

Abstinents 

Abu Beer 

Abu’l Aina 

Abul Faragius, Gregory 
Abu’l Ola Ahmed 

Abu Nowas 

Abu Said 

Abu Teman 

Abu Yusof 

Acacius 

Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
Acacius, Bishop of Beroee 
Acciaioli, Donato 
Acciaiolo, John 


Accolti, Bernardo 


Accolti family 
Accursius 
Acephali 


Acesius 


4 


Achaiae (Presbyteri) 
Achan 

Achard 

Achaius 


Achilles Tatius 

Achillini, Alexander 

Achillini, John Philotheus 

Achior 

Achish 

Achmet I 

Achmet, Gedue 

Acilia family 

Acme 

Acominatus Choniata, Michael 

Acominatus, Nicetus 

Acontius, James 

Acremah 

Acropolita, George 

Acropolita, Constantine 

Adam 

Addison, Lancelot 

Aded Lidin Allah 

Aldhelm 

Adimari, Alexander 

Adonijah 

‘Egeates, John 

Agisthus 

Aetius the physician 

Aetius Flavius 

Afrania 

Agilnoth 

Agrippa, Castor 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius 

Agrippa, son of Herod Agrippa 

Aguirra, Joseph Saenz de 

Ailbert 

Ailred (Ethelred) 

Aistulphus 

Alamanni, Lewis 

Albani, Francis 

Alcuinus 

Alexander Neckham 

Ali 

Amelot de la Houssai, Abraham 
Nicholas 

Amelote, Dennis 

Anaximenes, son of Aristocles 

Anderson, Edmund 
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Vouume II 


Apollonius of Perga 
Aratus 

Archimedes 

Archytas 

Aretaeus 

Areus 
Arnaud de Coutignac 
Athenaeus, a physician 


Vouume III 


Bauhin, John 

Bauhin, Caspar 

Belon, Peter 

Blount, Charles, Earl of Devonshire 
Bocconi, Silvio 

Brunfelsius, Otto 

Burnet, Thomas 


Votume IV 
Caesalpinus, Andreas 
Cavendish family 
Cavendish, Sir William 
Cavendish, William 
Cavendish, William 


VoLuME V 


Fastolf, John 
Forbes, Patrick 
Grotius, Hugo 
Guadangolo, Philip 
Guarino 
Guicciardini, Francis 


Votume VI 
Hickes, George 
Hutten, Ulric de 
Huybert, Peter de 
Johnson, John 
Junius, Adrian 
Junius, Francis, senior 
Labe, Loysa a Louisa 
Launoi, John de 


Votume VII 
Linacre, Thomas 
Longomontanus, Christian 
Lorme, Philibert de 
Lorme, N. de 
Lotichius, John Peter 
Lycophron 


VIII 
Palearius, Aonius 
Panormita, Anthony 
Patricius, Francis 
Pell, John 
Pyrrho 
Rowe, Nicholas 


Votume IX 
Spickes, Nathaniel 
Stillingfleet, Edward 
Turner, Francis 


VoLuME X 
Wagstaffe, Thomas 
Williams, Daniel 
Trimnell, Charles 


The following lives were communicated to Birch either in whole or in 


part: 


VotuME IV 


Congreve, William 
Collier, Jeremy 


by Thomas Southerne 


“A very ingenious and learned Gen- 
tleman”’ 


VoLuME V 


Gay, John 


Aaron Hill and Richard Savage, who 
got Pope to revise it 
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Hearne, Thomas 


Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon 


VotumeE VI 
by William Bedford, from Hearne’s MS 
autobiography 


Thomas Carte 


King, William, Archbishop of Dub- James King (a relative) 


lin 
Kuster, Ludolf 


Lyttelton family 
Molyneux, William 
Nicolson, William 


Patrick, Simon 
Pearson, John 
Pell, John 


Percival family 
Pitcairne, Archibald 


Prideaux, Humphrey 
Ray, John 


Sadler, John 
Sancroft, William 


Smith, John (1659-1715) 


Southwell, Sir Robert 
Southwell, Edward 


Wagstaffe, Thomas 
Willis, Thomas 
Woodward, John 


Wotton, William 


Joseph Wasse 


Vouiume VII 
Charles Lyttelton 
Rev. John Madden 
Richard Rawlinson 


Votume VIII 

Samuel Knight 

Thomas Clarke 

From MS of Robert Hook, tran- 
scribed from MS of John Aubrey 

John Viscount Percival 

“A very intimate and learned friend 
of our Author” 

His son Edmund 

Samuel Dale 


VotumE IX 

Thomas Sadler, a grandson 

William Richardson, Master of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge 

“Some Memoirs communicated to 

“A Memoir communicated by the 
family” 


VoLuME X 
Nicholas Salmon 
Browne Willis (grandson) 
John Ward (before the publication of 
the Lives of the Professors of Gre- 
sham College) 
William Clarke (son-in-law) 


Unfortunately, initials were given only to articles written by the 
editors themselves, so that no clues are present to facilitate the identi- 
fication of any “other Hands.”’ The only paid contributor that I have 


| 
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been able to identify is William Oldys. He tells of the period when he 
was Lord Oxford’s librarian: 

I was likewise then under an engagement with the undertakers of the 
Supplement to Bayle’s Dictionary. I refused to digest the materials I then 
had for this work under an hundred pounds a year, till it was finished; but 
complied to take forty shillings a sheet for what I should write, at such inter- 
vals as my business would permit: for this clause I was obliged to insert in the 
articles then executed between them and myself, in March the year aforesaid 
[1738]; whereby I reserved myself free for his lordship’s service. And though 
I proposed, their said offer would be more profitable to me than my own, yet 
my lord’s employment of me, from that time, grew so constant, that I never 
finished above three or four lives for that work, to the time of his death.” 


The only article that can definitely be traced to Oldys is the life of Sir 
John Fastolff, which we know from a receipt for one pound five shil- 
lings in payment, preserved in the British Museum. Since this life cov- 
ers just over a sheet, the rate Oldys received was about half the figure 
he remembered. In his notes on Langbaine Oldys speaks (p. 456) of 
“my Life of Sir John Talbot in the General Dictionary.” There is no 
article on Sir John Talbot in the General dictionary, but there is a note 
on him at the end of the life of William Talbot (IX [1739], 479). Al- 
though this short note may have come from Oldys, the article itself is 
signed with a “T,” implying that it was written by Birch. So too 
Oldys wrote in his diary on March 20, 1738, ‘To speak with Mr. 
Birch about an abstract of the Life of Ralegh for the General Diction- 
ary.” But this article, although derived from Oldys’s Life of Raleigh 
(1736), is again signed with a ‘“‘T,” which would indicate that Birch 
made the abstract himself. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


12 James Yeowell, Memoir of William Oldys (1862), pp. xix—xx. 
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FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM 
BOSWELL TO BURKE 


DIXON WECTER 


UR present generation, which has seen the recovery of infinite 
() riches from the ebony cabinet and croquet-box of Malahide 
Castle and the packing-cases of Fettercairn House, has grown 
perhaps a little surfeited with new Boswelliana. Nevertheless, the text 
of four hitherto unpublished letters from Boswell to Edmund Burke— 
found among the private papers of Burke at Wentworth Woodhouse, 
Yorkshire, and here presented with the kind permission of the Earl 
Fitzwilliam—may cast some light upon the eager, ingratiating young 
Scot and his efforts to attract a statesman’s notice. For better under- 
standing, these letters should be placed within the larger framework 
of relationship between writer and recipient. 

Boswell says in The life of Johnson (II, 240) that he first met Burke 
on the night of his admission to The Club, April 30, 1773. Yet from 
F. A. Pottle’s transcript of the Journal, in The Boswell papers, one 
finds that Boswell and Burke actually met a year earlier, on May 6, 
1772, at dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds, in company with Goldsmith 
and Beauclerk. Professor Pottle kindly informs the present writer 
that in his judgment this was almost certainly the first meeting be- 
tween them; Boswell seems not to have had at hand these London 
notes for 1772 when writing the corresponding portion of the Life, and 
hence his memory betrayed him. 

The first letter which passed between them, and the only one 
represented in C. B. Tinker’s Letters of James Boswell, is that written 
by Boswell on March 3, 1778.! “This may be perhaps a singular 
method of beginning a correspondence; and in one sense may not be 
very complimentative,”’ says Boswell, confessing that “‘I began a letter 
to you some time ago, and did not finish it,” because pride forbade 


1 Letters of Boswell (Oxford, 1924), pp. 274-75, taken from the first published text of 
this letter in Correspondence of Burke, ed. Fitzwilliam and Bourke (London, 1844), II, 
207. Through a typographical error, the date is altered by the later editor from March 3 
to March 8, 1778. The original at Wentworth, examined by the present writer, shows 
that the earlier date is correct. 
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him to pay court to one whose expectations of ministerial power 
seemed greater then than now. Boswell’s stress upon his hereditary 
pride, “being one of your old barons of Scotland,” is merely an in- 
nocent subterfuge—since in this letter addressed to the warmest 
champion in Parliament of the American cause, Boswell professes him- 
self “‘a friend to our fellow-subjects in America,” and hints broadly: 


I wish | were a Commissioner or one of the Secretaries of the Commission 
for the grand Treaty. I am to be in London this spring; and if his Majesty 
should ask me what I would chuse, my Answer will be—to assist at the com- 
pact between Britain and America. 


A yearning after political preferment is, as we shall see, the motif 
which runs through all his early correspondence with Burke. 

Early in the next year the Petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Scotland for Relief, drawn up hopefully after the relaxation of the 
penal laws against English Catholics, gave Boswell another oppor- 
tunity to address Burke, the advocate of Catholic emancipation. In 
this letter, here printed for the first time, Boswell alludes mildly to 
the Protestant riots, with plundering and burning of property, in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, described in greater detail by the Petition 
itself—which, despite Boswell’s advice, Burke himself was to present 
before the House of Commons on March 18, 1779.? 


EDINBURGH 
22 February 1779. 
Dear Sir. 

Though I have written twice to you, in hopes of having Mr. Burke amongst 
my Epistolary Familiares, and have had no answer, I cannot refrain from 
giving you a few lines of request to be satisfied upon a subject of no small 
immediate importance. The very universal opposition in Scotland to a repeal 
of the penal Statutes against Roman Catholicks must no doubt however 
wonderful have been authentically communicated to you. I was a warm freind 


2 For the Petition and the bitter Parliamentary debate which followed see Hansard, 
XX, 322 ff. In view of ‘‘the treatment we have lately met with from the fury of a mis- 
guided populace,” the petitioners are willing to postpone their claims for full religious 
emancipation, being ‘‘sensible that, considering the present flame which is raised against 
us, it might disturb the peace of our country to insist upon it.’’ Meanwhile they ask only 
for protection of property, and compensation for their losses. Fox and Burke, however, in 
the debate which followed spoke vigorously for repeal of the penal statutes, and the 
latter characteristically raised a laugh at the expense of the drowsing Lord North by re- 
marking that ‘“‘he hoped that Government was not dead, but asleep.’’ The Petition never- 
theless was laid upon the table, and on May 5 Lord George Gordon introduced a motion 
designed to secure Scotland against any relaxation of severity against the Papists (Han- 
sard, XX, 622). No final action was taken during this session. 
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to the Bill; and I trust that in due time it shall pass. But I know the people 
of Scotland well; and I am sure that if it were now to pass, there would be 
as desperate a Rebellion against Government as in the days of Charles the 
Second. It has been announced from the authority of a Secretary of State that 
the design of bringing in the Bill is laid aside. But in order to remove every 
apprehension, may I beg to hear from you that there is no intention at 
present of moving that affair. Your name shall not be mentioned, if you dis- 
approve of it. It will be enough for me to say that I have good authority. 
I am Dear Sir 
Your most obedient 
humble servant 
JAMES BosWELL. 


This letter, written on a single sheet and indorsed on the back in 
Burke’s hand ‘Mr Boswell,” is found in the same box with a rather 
large bundle labeled ‘“‘Various Notes and Memoranda of Mr Burke 
on the Disturbance in Scotland in 1779 and that in St George’s Fields 
in 1780 on account of ....the Penal laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics.” Burke’s published correspondence likewise testifies to the 
vigorous opposition in Edinburgh which his advocacy of Catholic 
liberties had provoked.* His fearlessness during the Gordon riots of 
1780 showed how little he was inclined to accept such counsels of 
prudence as Boswell here offered him.‘ Yet in the face of this clamor 
the petitioners themselves modified their demands, as noted here, and 
from Edinburgh on February 25, 1779, Boswell wrote confidently to 
Oglethorpe that he thought it fortunate that the Roman Catholics 
“have delayed their bill.’ Furthermore, he succeeded in drawing a 
reply from Edmund Burke, dated Westminster, March 1, 1779, lately 
found at Fettercairn House by C. C. Abbott, who describes it as “‘a 
light mocking letter in which Burke pokes fun at the hubbub in Edin- 
burgh over the Roman Catholic Question, and also at the rickety, 


3 See Correspondence of Burke, I1, 253-55, for a letter from Patrick Bowie, a Protestant 
committeeman of Edinburgh, March 25, 1779, protesting some passages in Burke’s 
Parliamentary speech as reported by the Caledonian mercury (to which, incidentally, 
Boswell contributed from time to time; cf. Pottle, Boswell’s literary career (Oxford, 1929}, 
pp. 258-59). Burke’s reply (Correspondence, II, 255), advises Bowie ‘‘rather to employ 
your abilities in enlightening than inflaming the people.’’ See also Burke’s correspondence 
in April, 1779 (ibid., pp. 266-74), with the pamphleteer the Rev. John Erskine of Edin- 
burgh, who was something of a friend of Boswell (cf. Tour to the Hebrides, November 10, 
1773, and Fettercairn catalogue, No. 327). 

4 See Burke to Shackleton, June [13], 1780, in Correspondence, II, 352 ff. 


5C. C. Abbott, A catalogue of papers ....at Fettercairn House (Oxford, 1936), No. 
1211. 
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moribund Tory Government.’ It is also interesting to observe that 
a month later, on March 31, Boswell called upon Burke almost 


immediately after reaching London.’ 
To record every meeting of Boswell and Burke as reflected in the 


Journal or the Life of Johnson is a matter of beating the track of the 
index, and in a short study of this kind must be foregone. However, a 
reasonably complete account of their correspondence may now be 
given. The three unpublished letters which follow were inspired by 
Boswell’s hope that even a Tory might profitably trim his sails to the 
wind which was setting in from the Whig quarter. In the first, Boswell 
forecasts the “certainty of a change’ which brought in the Rocking- 


ham Ministry on March 27, 1782. 
EDINBURGH 
18 March 1782 
My Dear Sir. 

I promised to trouble you with a letter in favour of the Corporation of 
Butchers, or Fleshers as we emphatically term them, who have been long in 
possession of Shambles in this City, but are threatened to be set adrift by an 
Act of Parliament. I was the only member of my own Society the Faculty 
of Advocates who as an Antistes Justitiae opposed a Resolution for wncondi- 
tional proscription. I enclose a Newspaper in which you will find my reasons.* 
I was once going to advise them to present an Address in favour of the Ameri- 
ean War making an offer of their knives and fortunes, which might have se- 
cured the Ministerial party. But as they happen to have justice on their 
side it is my opinion they will have a much better chance with Mr. Burke 
and his freinds; and therefore I presume to recommend them to you. 

Will you now My Dear Sir give me leave to apply to you on my own ac- 
count. I allow that I have no other right to do so, but that Imperfect right 
as we Lawyers speak arrising from your having shewn me much kindness upon 
every occasion, which naturally founds an expectation of more. When a Lady 
disappoints such an expectation she is called a Jilt. I beleive there is no par- 
ticular epithet for a Freind who does so. I am also aware that fancy grafted 


6 Ibid., No. 158. 7 Boswell papers, ed. Pottle, XIII, 213. 


8 Boswell’s newspaper article seems not to be recorded in the exhaustive bibliography 
found in Pottle, Boswell’s literary career, though a careful search through Edinburgh news- 
papers not available to me would probably discover it. Nor is there in the Journal any 
reference to this publication, although its date may be determined with a fair degree of 
accuracy by this entry, December 15, 1781: ‘‘There was a debate in the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates whether we should give our approbation to the scheme of the Magistrates for re- 
moving the Slaughterhouse a mile from the cross. I alone opposed it, from a principle of 
justice to the Fleshers, and, I will own, at the same time from a wish to appear even the 
champion of that Corporation. It is wonderful to what keeness I worked myself up’’ (Bos- 


well papers, XV, 49-50). 
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on a good stock of self opinion produces fallacious blossoms in many cases 
both of Love and Freindship. But I will venture to trust to those which your 
beams have cherished in my mind. 

When I was last in London, you asked me on one of our pleasant evenings 
over your homebrewed, “‘how I could live in Edinburgh?” I answered “Like 
a cat inanairpump.” In shert in so narrow a sphere, and amongst people to 
whom I am so unlike, my life is dragged on in languor and discontent. What 
more years may do I cannot tell. But as yet I do not feel myself a bit easier. 
I explained to you in confidence my hopes of obtaining by Lord Mountstuart’s 
interest, some place of such an income as to enable me to keep house in Lon- 
don.? But alas! 

Eheu fugaces Posthume Posthume 
Labuntur anni! 


And I see no prospect of my wish being accomplished. His Lordship has as- 
sured me that he is not well with the present ministry. Pray would he be 
better with another? Pray is there not now a certainty of change, upon 
which a numerous variety of arrangements will take place? May I not now 
assure myself that you are near your Apotheosis, as poor Goldsmith said of 
you poetically several years ago;!° for experience proved that his eye was only 
in a fine frenzy rolling—If it is now to be real, may I not desire to be remem- 
bered by you? I ardently wish for occupation of more consequence than drudg- 
ing at the bar in Scotland; and I think I should be very happy in exerting 
what talents I have, under your Auspices. 

The late Sir John Pringle" said to me last autumn when he was here— 
“T know not if you will be at rest in London. But you will never be at rest 
out of it.” And I recollect Dr. Johnson observing one day at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s upon the subject of a London life “that every body is at rest in its 
proper place. They who are content to live out of London have minds fitted 

*Cf. Boswell to Temple, April 4, 1775, concerning Lord Mountstuart: ‘‘He is warmly 
my friend, and has engaged to do for me”’ (Letters, p. 218). From Edinburgh, November 
13, 1775, Boswell wrote to Mountstuart requesting his interest in securing the office of 
commissary of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of James Smollett (Fettercairn catalogue, 
No. 1199). From an early time Boswell had had his eye upon this source of patronage; his 
thesis in civil law, Disputatio juridica (1766), was fulsomely dedicated to Lord Mount- 
stuart, and in Boswell’s Letter to the people of Scotland (1785) he wrote: ‘‘My friend (my 
Maecenas Atavis edite regibus) Lord Mountstuart flattered me once very highly without 
intending it—‘I would do any thing for you (said he) but bring you into Parliament; 
for I could not be sure but you might oppose me in something the very next day.’ ”’ 

10 Cf. Boswell’s first letter to Burke, alluding perhaps to the earlier occasion when 
Lord Rockingham as leader of the Whigs was summoned to the royal closet and urged to 
resume his ministerial post, but upon conditions which he found unacceptable (cf. Morley’s 
Burke, ‘English men of letters’ ed., p. 64): ‘‘I imagined you were then near your apotheosis 
—as poor Goldsmith said upon a former occasion" (Letters of Boswell, p. 274). 

Sir John Pringle, Bart., ‘‘physician extraordinary to the King, and physician in 
ordinary to the Queen, and late president of the Royal Society,’’ died January 18, 1782 
(cf. obituary in Gentleman's magazine, January, 1782). He had been a witness of Boswell’s 
baptism (Tinker, Letters, p. 288 n.) and a respected family friend; the fact that he was 
also a staunch Whig may have made politic this mention to Burke of Sir John’s opinion. 
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for it.” Pray be good enough to afford me a little consideration, and tell me 
as a Philosopher and Freind if my restlessness out of the great scene of exer- 
tion be not “the divinity that stirs within me’ and points out the line I 
should take? Would there not be something generous in your giving me your 
aid to attain greater happiness? You told me £600 a year would defray the 
difference between keeping house in London and in Edinburgh. How shall I 
contrive to get £600 from government? Would the King, with whom I re- 
lated to you an excellent conversation, but of himself transplant me into a 
better climate, how pleasant would it be!'* But I wish not to indulge ro- 
mantick visions. I am advancing to be called to the english bar, as another 
string to my bow."® In short I am eagerly looking out. 

In the mean time, I have an aged Father, whom it is my pious wish as well 
as my interest to please; and as he disapproves of my going to London with- 
out a sufficient reason, I beg to hear from you, whether my being upon the 
spot this spring, may not be of some advantage to me?!* The noctes coenzeque 
Deum which I enjoy there, are a sufficient reason in my own mind. But you 
can understand at once, that something else must weigh with him. 

You will be pleased to present my best compliments to Mrs. Burke, and 
to your son when he returns; as I presume he is now upon the circuit.” 

12 Although Johnson once told Boswell that ‘‘I never knew any who had such a gust for 
London as you have"’ (Life, III, 176), yet as is well known both Johnson and Reynolds 
shared this passion; cf. Life, I, 320; II, 120; 111, 5; 111,178 andn. Asis evident from Life, 
III, 378 (1779), Boswell had discussed orally with Burke the blandishments of a London 
life as against a provincial one. 

13 The phrase is from Cato's soliloquy, Addison's Cato, IV, 4. 

14 Boswell had had several interviews with the king prior to this date; the Boswell 
papers record meetings on February 18, 1766; May 16, 1781; May 21, 1781; and May 30, 
1781 (VII, 77; XIV, 224, 232, and 235-36). Professor Pottle, who has very generously 
made suggestions in the annotation of these letters, points out that it was almost certainly 
the last-named date to which Boswell here alludes. On other occasions George III had 
apparently little or nothing to say to Boswell, but this long conversation chiefly about 
General Paoli is surely the one Boswell describes as ‘‘excellent."’ 

18 He began to keep terms at the Inner Temple in 1775 (cf. his letters to Temple on May 
10 and May 22, 1775; Letters, pp. 223 and 225), although he was not called to the English 
bar until Hilary Term, 1788. 

16 To Temple on March 18, 1775 Boswell had written regarding his father: ‘‘He looks 
on my going to London just now as an expedition—as idle and extravagant; when in 
reality it is highly improving to me, considering the company which I enjoy, and I think 
it is also for my interest, as in time I may get something. ... . How happy should I be to 
get an independency by my own influence while my father is still alive’ (Letters, p. 215). 

17 Boswell refers to Burke's elder son Richard, born February 9, 1758 (Notes & queries 
{6th ser.], V, 274), the only child to reach maturity, and the namesake of Burke’s younger 
brother Richard. See Edmund Burke's letter to his ‘‘kinsman” in India, William Burke, 
April 24, 1782, written just after the advent of the Rockinghams which Boswell antici- 
pates: ‘‘Young Richard is the deputy, with a salary of £500... . . My brother is deep on 
the western circuit, where he has got full as much credit, in one or two causes, as he could 
or any man could get. .... He is not in town, no more than the other Richard, who is in 
the remotest part of the north’’ (Correspondence, II, 483-84). The precise date at which 
young Richard was called to the bar and went ‘‘upon the circuit’’—as Boswell here assumes 
—I do not know, though in 1784 Sir Joshua Reynolds is found trying to get him engaged 
in an important cause (Letters of Reynolds, ed. Hilles (Cambridge, 1929], p. 118). As is 
well known, he became legal adviser of the Irish Catholic Committee in 1790, four years 
before his untimely death. 
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I trust this letter to your goodness and honour. To have its contents men- 
tioned to any body might hurt me essentially. I ever am 
My Dear Sir 
with very high esteem 
Your obliged and affectionate 
humble servant 
JAMES BosWELL. 


I send you a pamphlet written by me upon the administration of Criminal 
Justice in Scotland, to which I wish your attention to be directed." 


In view of Boswell’s rather naive bid for Burke’s notice upon the 
approaching Rockingham heyday, it is interesting to recall a passage 
from Boswell’s own ‘‘Memoirs” published in the European magazine 
and London review, June 1791, p. 406: 


In 1781 [sic], when Mr. Burke was in power, that celebrated Gentleman 
shewed his sense of Mr. Boswell’s merit in the warmest manner, observing, 
“We must do something for you for our own sakes,” and recommended him 
to General Conway for a vacant place, by a letter in which his character was 
drawn in glowing colours. The place was not obtained; but Mr. Boswell 
declared, that he valued the letter more. 


On April 19, 1782, Boswell wrote General Paoli that he expected to get 
preferment from friends in power, and had applied to Burke, Lord 
Pembroke, and Fox.'® In reply, April 26, Paoli advised Boswell, who 
apparently was growing restive, to delay no longer but to come to 
London and interview Burke.?° However on April 23 Burke, now pay- 
master of the forces, wrote to Boswell at Edinburgh assuring him of 
a sincere wish to serve him but regretting that his power was small.” 
With his letter Burke inclosed a copy of the recommendation he had 
sent that day to General Conway, commander-in-chief of the forces, 
proposing that Boswell be appointed to the vacant post of judge 
advocate in Scotland, together with Conway’s immediate reply saying 
that he was strongly biased in Boswell’s favor because of Burke’s 
recommendation but could not promise a decision at once.” Burke’s 
own exclusion from cabinet office, and the necessity which he faced of 
working indirectly in Boswell’s behalf, made his help less effectual. 

18 Almost certainly A letter to Robert Macqueen Lord Brazfield, on his promotion to be 


one of the judges of the high court of justiciary (1780), a pamphlet described by Pottle, 
Boswell's literary career, pp. 101 ff. 


19 Fettercairn catalogue, No. 1225. 1 Ibid., No. 159. 


20 Tbid., No. 658. 2 Ibid., Nos, 1416 and 1417. 
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Conway’s polite procrastination foreshadowed the failure of this ap- 
plication, and the post went to another.** 
Meanwhile Boswell replied to Burke as follows: 


EDINBURGH 
30 April 1782 
My Dear Sir. 

The real kindness, the active benevolence of your freindship for me which 
I have now experienced, is pleasing beyond expression. I used to say that I 
was never sure of your being a very happy man, till I was admitted familiarly 
to your house and saw how agreeably you lived with your endearing con- 
nections of wife and son. I am now satisfied that you are a very very good 
man. Be assured that your goodness is fully felt by me and that if ever an 
opportunity shall oceur you shall find me warmly grateful. 

To have such a character from Mr. Burke as you have been pleased to give 
of me in your letter to General Conway is to have a pearl of great price. I 
sincerely thank you; and I shall be ambitious to preserve it.”4 

Although your application for me at this time should not prove successful 
I am as much obliged to you, as if I had obtained the office; and I shall upon 
any future opening, freely solicit you. 

Let me now, My Dear Sir! most sincerely congratulate you on your pro- 
motion, and most chiefly on the power which I trust it will afford you of doing 
a great deal of good to the British Empire. When more important objects 
are settled, I shall take leave to suggest some particulars which I am per- 
suaded would tend to make North-Britain both happier in herself and a better 
sister to South Britain. For my own part, I much approve of what you once 
suggested to me that both parts of the Island should be founded into one 
mass. But upon this subject I hope to talk with you at leisure. I regret 


23 Although it is clear from his letter to Burke that Boswell nursed no extravagant hope, 
nevertheless upon the same date, April 30, Boswell wrote to the Earl of Pembroke re- 
minding him of the writer's desires for preferment and mentioning Burke's application 
(ibid., No. 1251). To Temple in 1775 Boswell had written: “‘Lord Pembroke was very 
obliging to me when he was in Scotland, and has corresponded with me since. I have 
hopes from him” (Letters, p. 215). In view of Tinker’s notation that “it is not clear just 
what kind of preferment Boswell expected from Lord Pembroke,”’ it is well to cite a re- 
cently recovered letter from Boswell to Lord Pembroke, December 23, 1783; ‘‘Full of 
ancient gentlemanly joy on the Repulse given in the House of Lords to the Coalition India 
Bill I intreat your Lordships interest for the office of Solicitor General for Scotland; or if 
there is a strong competition I shall be glad to accept of being joint Solicitor’ (Fettercairn 
catalogue, No. 1254). Boswell’s pertinacity in soliciting political favor was as unflagging 
as it seems to have been futile. Upon the collapse of the Whig and Coalition governments 
and the eclipse of Burke, Boswell is shown early in 1784 paying court to William Pitt 
(Letters, p. 320), and in 1798 complaining to Langton and Temple regarding the ill-success 
of his repeated applications to this minister (ibid., p. 366). As late as 1790, still undis- 
mayed, Boswell is seen trying to attract Pitt's attention by singing a patriotic after-dinner 
ballad at a Guildhall dinner (cf. Pottle, Literary career, p. 143). 


24 For Boswell’s continued pride in having had Burke's favor, see his letter to Bishop 
Barnard, February 14, 1783 (Fettercairn catalogue, No. 1144). 
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much that I am not in London this spring.’ But as my Father is as much 
pleased as he now can be in his decline, with your freindship for me, your 
writing to me to come up, when the practice of the law here will allow me, will 
secure me his approbation of my paying you a visit at your Venafranos agros* 
in Buckinghamshire where I have long wished to be with you. Iam sure you 
will approve of my almost childish care to humour an aged Parent. 

I am much flattered by Mr. Fox’s kind wishes. I beg you may present my 
best respects to him.” I have the honour to be 

My Dear Sir with the highest admiration 
your much obliged and 
affectionate humble servant 
JAMES BosWELL. 


Before Boswell was able to make his hoped-for visit to Gregories, 
Burke’s estate in Buckinghamshire, the death of Rockingham on July 
1, 1782, upset the plans of his partisans and caused a dissolution of the 
ministry. With an impassioned yet somewhat petulant speech in 
Parliament on July 9, mentioned by Boswell in the letter below, Burke 
resigned his paymastership and followed Fox in opposition to Shel- 
burne. Boswell kept a copy of this letter which is listed in the Fetter- 
cairn catalogue.** 

EDINBURGH 
19 July 1782 
My Dear Sir. 

Give me leave to embrace you—unplaced, unpensioned®—just my excel- 
lent freind again as I left him, with the additional endearment of having 
proved to me that I am undoubtedly honoured with his regard and affection. 


25 Cf. Boswell to Mrs. Thrale, May 25, 1782, regarding Dr. Johnson's reported illness: 
“It distresses me that I submitted to his forcible, but too cool advice not to come to 
London this spring. For now my practice as a lawyer in the Court of Session must detain 
me here till August, when I am resolved to be with him, God willing"’ (Letters, p. 312). As 
Tinker notes (p. 312, n. 3), Boswell did not visit London this year, deterred by the death of 
his father in August. 

26 Horace Carmina iii. v, 55: ‘“‘tendens Venafranos in agros.” 

27 However, upon the occasion of Fox’s East India Bill, which caused the fall of the 
Coalition Ministry on December 17, 1783, Boswell published his first important bid for 
political notice, his first Letter to the people of Scotland (late December, 1783), attacking 
Fox's “‘flagitious bill to rob a chartered company and overwhelm his Majesty.’’ Despite 
the amenities offered above to Burke’s henchman, Boswell’s ‘‘Tory soul’’ was never 
strongly drawn to the policies of Charles James Fox. 

28 No. 1060; Professor Abbott's summary of the contents shows it to be a duplicate of 
the letter here printed. 


29 Cf. Pope, The first satire of the second book of Horace, |. 116: ‘‘Unplac’d, unpension’d, 
no man’s heir or slave.’ Burke's long-expected pension for his years of public service was 
not granted until the late summer of 1795, two years before his death; cf. H. V. F. Somer- 
set, ‘Some papers of Edmund Burke on his pension,’ English historical review, XLV 
(1930), 110-14. 
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Be you henceforth My Dear Sir in whatever situation, depend upon my grate- 
ful attachment. 

But I am pained, more than I chuse to discover, by your going out of Ad- 
ministration. Long did I earnestly wish for your benignant abilities to have 
full scope for the reciprocal advantage of the Sovereign and of the People. 
Your Speech upon His Majesty’s gracious message in unison with your cele- 
brated Bill,” delighted my Monarchical, I will say my Tory Soul.*! I flattered 
myself that by your influence and activity a great deal of good would be done; 
and I regret from my heart that it should be suspended. The Lord Advocate 
who I think has Fortunatus’s cap, declares he is sorry you have resigned.** 
He spoke of you to me the other day in very pleasing terms. Could you not 
have waited a while? Would it not have been better to stay, and power- 
fully counteract any measures of which you might disapprove? But I beg 
pardon. I am ignorantly intruding upon political arcana; for, from any frag- 
ments of your late Speech which I have seen, there is a Mystery in your con- 
duct.** You retire in thunder and lightening. There remains a troubled 
darkness in the Sky. I have full faith in your Virtue and Magnanimity. 
But I cannot but wish you would explain, by publishing your Speech at 
length or a Letter to your Constituents. 

May I have the pleasure to beleive that my young freind your Son has a 
permanent office secured to him?* I am warmly interested in every thing 


that concerns you. 


3° Burke's Bill for introducing an economical reform (1782). His famous speech on this 
subject will be found in all collected editions of his works, and the accompanying memorial 
which he drew up for Rockingham's address to the king is printed in Correspondence, II, 
468-75. 

31 In his first letter to Burke, Boswell had written: “I am a warm Tory, in its true 
constitutional sense"’ (Letters, p. 275). In his second Letter to the people of Scotland (1785), 
p. 95, Boswell avowed: ‘I can drink, I can laugh, I can converse, in perfect good humour 
with Whigs, with Republicans, with Dissenters, with Independents, with Quakers, with 
Moravians, with Jews. They can do me no harm. My mind is made up. My principles 
are fixed. But I would vote with Tories, and pray with a Dean and Chapter.”’ In ‘his 
autobiographical sketch Boswell wrote: ‘‘Upon all occasions he has avowed himself to be 
a steady Royalist; nay, has had the courage to assume the title of Tory,” etc. (European 
magazine, June, 1791, p. 407). 

32 Henry Dundas was an old Edinburgh schoolmate of Boswell, of whom the latter 
appears always to have been jealous and suspicious. Regarding his possession of ‘‘Fortu- 
natus’s cap,"’ the symbol of good Ivck, cf. Boswell to Temple, May 22, 1775: ‘‘Harry 
Dundas is going to be made King’s Advocate—Lord Advocate at thirty three! .... Why 
is he so lucky?’’ Dundas continued to enjoy his office under Shelburne, after the fall of 
the Rockingham Ministry, was admitted to the privy council on July 31, 1782, and given 
the patronage of all places in Scotland (cf. Russell, Memorials and correspondence of C. J. 
For [{Philadelphia, 1853], II, 45); his luck held until August, 1783, when Fox displaced 
him in favor of Henry Erskine. 

23 On July 9, 1782, Burke arose in the wake of Fox's speech of resignation, amidst ‘‘an 
uncommon confusion at the bar,"’ alluded to ‘these little unmanly and dirty artifices 
of his enemies, eulogized the late Lord Rockingham, complained of the real financial 
sacrifice to himself and his family which giving up office entailed, and declared that ‘‘he 
did it all for that country and that public whose property he was, and to whom he was 
always ready to surrender whatever he most valued in life.’ He ended with the fable 
of Little Red Riding Hood, and with a bitter attack upon Shelburne, with whom he could 
not labor in concord. See Hansard, XXIII, 180 ff. 

34 For Burke’s much criticized attempt to secure for his son the lucrative clerkship of 
the Pells at this time, and his failure, see Memorials and correspondence of Foz, I, 348-49, 
and Cunningham's Letters of Horace Walpole (1906), IX, 523-34. 
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I am in distress at present in which you who are blest with domestick 
happiness will sympathise with me. My Wife is ill of breast complaints, which 
it is to be feared are symptoms of a consumption, her family having been sadly 
subject to that fatal disease.** She has recovered several times when this 
threatened which gives hope. But I am in miserable anxiety. We have five 
children, the eldest of which is only nine years old. I therefore cannot but 
have dreary imaginings. Ora pro nobis. 

As she is rather better, I flatter myself that it may be in my power in our 
Autumn vacation which lasts from 12 August to 12 November, to fulfill my 
intention of visiting you at your Venafranos Agros in Buckinghamshire. 
Some confidential conversations with you may be of great value to me. I beg 
to hear from you, if you will be at home and at leisure, during the time I 
have mentioned; Or if only during a part of it, be pleased to tell me when. 

My best compliments to Mrs. Burke and to your son. I ever am 

My Dear Sir 
your much obliged and 
faithful humble servant 
JAMES BOSWELL. 


Possibly Boswell guessed that in the political uncertainty and turmoil 
of the new Shelburne Administration Burke and Fox would soon be 
recalled to power, as happened in the spring of 1783 with the Coalition 
Ministry. In any event the “confidential conversations” which Bos- 
well hoped might profit him were rendered temporarily impossible. 
The old Laird of Auchinleck died on August 30, 1782, and the new 
responsibilities which settled upon the son kept him in Scotland for 
another year. Meanwhile the impetuous Boswell had written again to 
Burke on August 15, asking whether he might wait upon him during 
the recess,** and from Beaconsfield Burke replied on September 1, 
welcoming the proposed visit, speaking acidly of ‘‘the present Minis- 
ter” Lord Shelburne, but advising Boswell to ‘“‘pay his Court there.’’?7 
In respect to Burke’s opinion of Boswell at this time we have the 
evidence of a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds to Langton, September 
12, 1782, speaking of Boswell and his nostalgia for London: ‘Burke 
says he is by much the most agreable [sic] man he ever saw in all his 
life.”’*> Whatever Boswell’s shortcomings may have been, his good 
nature was for Burke and many others his irresistible quality. 

% Boswell to Mrs. Thrale, July 9, 1782: ‘‘My wife is a good deal better, though still 


sadly distressed. But I flatter myself that the symptoms of that dismal disease, a con- 
sumption, are disappearing”’ (Letters, p. 313). Mrs. Boswell did not die until June 4, 1789. 


% Fettercairn catalogue, No. 1061. 37 Ibid., No. 160. 38 Ibid., No. 1443. 
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On December 26, 1782, Boswell wrote from Edinburgh to Burke, 
saying that the death of Lord Auchinleck had prevented his going to 
London, but that his yearning after a practice at the English bar was 
undiminished and that he would like to send Burke a confidential 
memorial on this subject.*® Among the Boswell papers at Fettercairn 
House and the Burke papers at Wentworth there is no evidence that 
Boswell sent his friend any letters of renewed application during the 
Coalition Ministry of 1783. Boswell arrived in London on March 20, 
and tarried for a comparatively brief visit until May 30. It is quite 
probable that his violent disagreement with the policy of the Coalition 
Ministry over the East India Bill and his growing interest in local 
Scottish politics with a view to standing for Ayrshire in the Tory 
interest, conspired to turn his hopes and ambitions elsewhere. On 
January 3, 1784, he again wrote to Burke, about the alarm of his 
“Tory soul’ over the India Bill, sending a copy of his Letter to the 
people of Scotland.*° He wrote again on January 31, hoping to enlist 
Burke in the cause of better salaries for Scottish schoolmasters." 
Eight subsequent letters from Boswell to Burke and five from Burke 
to Boswell are listed in the Fettercairn catalogue; they have to do with 
minor misunderstandings which seem rather quickly to have been 
cleared up, with invitations to dinner, and with a newspaper squib 
against Burke in the Oracle, March 5, 1791, ascribed to but promptly 
denied by Boswell.*? Between the lines of such trivia one can readily 
read the sincere admiration for Burke which shines through the Life 
of Johnson, and the genuine liking with which the great Irish Whig 
regarded his Tory friend from North Britain. 


UNIVERSITY OF CoLORADO 


39 Tbid., No. 1062. 40 Tbid., No. 1063. 41 Ibid., No. 1064. 

42 Tbid., December 20, 1785 (No. 1065); February 7, 1786 (No. 1066); February 10, 
1786 (No. 1067); later-on the same day (No. 1068); April 6, 1788 (No. 1069); April 16, 
1788 (No. 1070); April 22, 1788 (No. 1071); March 5, 1791 (No. 1072), for the remaining 
letters from Boswell. From Burke, January 4, 1786 (No. 161); February 8, 1786 (No. 162); 
February 9, 1786 (No. 163); April 8, 1788 (No. 164); March 7, 1791 (No. 165). Among 
Boswell's collection of newspaper cuttings at Fettercairn, No. 1465, is the ‘‘epigram"’ from 
the Oracle which furnished the topic for this last exchange of letters; its text may be found 
in Pottle, Literary career, p. 300; and cf. Boswell to Malone, March 8, 1791, in Letters, 
p. 426. It is also worthy of remark that Boswell probably reported the installation of 
Burke as Lord Rector of Glasgow for the Edinburgh advertiser, for April 13, 1784; cf. Pottle, 
p. 253. 
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WORDSWORTH’S WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE 
AND RELATED POEMS 


CURTIS B. BRADFORD 


N INTEREST in the past is a feature of some romantic 
poetry; and, though the meaning of the term “romantic”’ re- 
mains as yet unclarified, this antiquarian type may, for prac- 

tical purposes, be identified by certain of its characteristics. Its poetry 
is often learnedly historical and usually attempts to re-create the 
atmosphere of an epoch long since vanished, be it ancient Greece, or 
medieval England. The narrative poems of Walter Scott are excellent 
examples of this type of romanticism. Wordsworth is generaily (and 
correctly) credited with very little interest in this kind of writing; and, 
though he had a great fondness for oral tradition, he was shy of ad- 
mitting that he used books. It is, accordingly, remarkable to find him 
in 1807 making an excursion into the field of the antiquarian roman- 
ticist. Nevertheless, we shall discover that the principal poems of that 
year—the Song at the feast of Brougham Castle, the Force of prayer, and 
the White Doe of Rylstone'—were built up just as Scott’s poems were 
by a close study of antiquarian books. This resemblance to Scott was 
probably not accidental; for, though Wordsworth was really not inter- 
ested in Scott’s type of poetry, he was eager to get an audience for his 
own peculiar variety. These poems show him deliberately adopting 
the popular mode, no doubt in the hope that, having caught public 
attention by their superficial resemblances to Scott, he could win his 
readers to an interest in the element truly Wordsworthian. The poems 
failed to do this, for they lacked completely the elements which were 

1 These three poems are so closely related that we are justified in considering them 


together; e.g., it will be noted that all three of the legends on which the separate poems 
are based are woven into the first canto of the White Doe: ll. 225-35 record the story of 


_ the founding of Bolton Priory; ll. 268-307 concern Henry, Lord Clifford, the hero of the 


Song at the feast of Brougham Castle. References are to the Cambridge edition of Words- 


_ worth’s poems. A word of explanation about the paper that follows may be pardoned. 


Wordsworth himself, in his notes to these poems, provided most of the clues that are here 
worked out. I do not, therefore, claim the merit of having discovered the poet’s sources 


_ but have concerned myself rather with the problem of Wordsworth’s treatment of his 
sources. 
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the real source of Scott’s popularity: swiftly moving narrative and a 
“romantic” re-creation of the past. It is clear also that the greater 
number of the people who bought Scott in such quantities were very 
little interested in, or competent to judge, good verse. Therefore, it 
was no help to Wordsworth that his verse in the White Doe was far 
more accomplished than Scott’s; that it was some of the best verse 
that has ever been written in that meter. After 1807 Wordsworth gave 
up the experiment, either because he was convinced of the futility of 
his attempting to gain a popular hearing or because he found it dis- 
tasteful to construct that kind of poem. 


The Song at the feast of Brougham Castle was composed at Coleorton 
during the winter of 1806~—7,? and first appeared in Poems, in two 
volumes, published in that year.* Though Wordsworth had probably 
heard the story of the ‘‘shepherd lord” from oral tradition, he turned 
to Nicholson and Burn’s History of Westmorland and Cumberland‘ for 
further particulars of the story. There he found the following account 
of Henry, tenth Lord Clifford: 


Henry, son of John lord Clifford and Margaret his wife, was 7 years old or 
thereabouts at the death of his father. He was deprived of his lands and 
honours during the space of 24 years, from the first year of Edward the fourth 
to the first year of Henry the seventh. All which time he lived as a shepherd, 
in Yorkshire, or in Cumberland about Threlkeld where his father-in-law’s 
estate was, and sometimes in the borders of Scotland . . . . when king Henry 
the seventh obtained the crown, the good services of the ancestors of this 
Henry lord Clifford were called to remembrance, and he was restored .. . . 
to his estate and honours. ... . From henceforth the said Henry lord Clifford 
became baron of Westmorland, and hereditary sheriff of the same, lord also of 
the honour of Skipton, and baron of Vescy. Before this time, he was not 
able to write anything at all, by reason of his obscurity and illiterate educa- 
tion. He now learned to write his name, but no more. When called to parlia- 
ment, he behaved nobly and wisely; but otherwise came seldom at London 
or the court, and rather delighted to live in the country, where he repaired 
several of his castles which had gone to decay during the late troubles.® 

2 W. Knight, Memorials of Coleorton (Boston and New York, 1887), pp. xvii and xix. 


3 See the London Times for May 8, 1807, p. 2, col. 3: ‘*This day was published, in 2 
vols. foolscap 8vo. elegantly printed on wove paper, and hot pressed, price 11s. in extra 
boards, Poems, By William Wordsworth, Author of the Lyrical Ballads, etc." 

4J. Nicolson and W. Burn, History and antiquities of . . . . Westmorland and Cumber- 
land (London, 1777). Wordsworth quotes from Nicolson and Burn in his notes to the 
Song. See pp. 163-70 of the second volume of the 1807 edition. 


51, 285-86. 
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Wordsworth, in his notes to the poem, quotes an account of our Lord 
Clifford’s father and, in the poem itself, makes use of some particulars 
related of his mother: 

His widow [i.e., John, Lord Clifford’s] was afterwards married to Sir Lance- 
lot Threlkeld of Threlkeld in Cumberland, who proved a very kind husband 
to her, and helped to conceal her two children, which she had by her said 
former husband the lord Clifford, from the fury of king Edward the fourth 
and the house of York, to which their father and grandfather had been very 
active and mortal enemies.® 
In this volume Wordsworth also found descriptions of Clifford’s three 
Westmorland seats,’ Brougham, Brough, and Pendragon castles.* 
We see, then, that it was from Nicolson and Burn that Wordsworth 
learned the following details of Lord Clifford’s story which he used in 
the Song at the feast of Brougham Castle: the sequestration of Lord 
Clifford’s estates, his life as a shepherd, his restoration to his honors, 
his interest in his castles, and the part that Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, his 
father-in-law, had in concealing him. Wordsworth adds the celebra- 
tion at Brougham Castle, the flight of Henry’s mother at the time of 
his birth, and the peculiarly Wordsworthian results of Lord Clifford’s 
early life. 


In the summer of 1807 the poet and his family made a visit to York- 
shire which included in its itinerary a walking tour through the Craven 
district around Bolton Abbey. They were back in Grasmere by July 
19, for on that day Dorothy wrote to Mrs. Clarkson describing their 
tour; they had spent a day at Bolton Abbey and from there struck 
north along the Wharf past Barden Tower to Burnsall, then east to 
Gordale Scar and Malham Cove.® This trip resulted in poetry, for the 
two important poems of the next winter, the Force of prayer and the 
White Doe, grew out of it. During their visit to Yorkshire, the Words- 
worths seem to have met Dr. Whitaker, the great antiquary and his- 
torian; at least Dorothy’s letter of October 18 to Mrs. Marshall makes 
it certain that Wordsworth knew Whitaker’s books: 

I cannot express how much pleasure my brother has already received from 
Dr. Whitaker’s books, though they have only been two days in his possession. 


6 Tbid., I, 285. 7 Referred to in Song, ll. 40 ff. 
8 Hist. of West. and Cum., I, 397-89; 577-80; 561-62. 
®*W. Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth family (Boston and London, 1907), I, 312-13. 
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Almost the whole time he has been greedily devouring the History of Craven; 
and (what is of more importance) he has found all the information which he 
wanted for the possession [?prosecution] of his plan. I have great pleasure 
in thinking that you may receive gratification from the poem which William 
is writing..... In the meantime . . . . I have prevailed upon him to let me 
transcribe a short one which he wrote about a month ago, on the story of 
young Romelli and the Strid. [Knight adds that Dorothy continued her letter, 
after transcribing the poem, with the request that Mrs. Marshall should read 
it to Dr. Whitaker when she saw him.]'® 


The plan for a poem mentioned here refers almost certainly to the 
White Doe, since it was in this poem that Wordsworth made the fullest 
use of Whitaker’s History of Craven. The letter also fixes the date of 
the composition of the Force of prayer, which immediately concerns us, 
in September, 1807. Dorothy seems to indicate that Wordsworth was 
not acquainted with Whitaker’s book when the poem was composed ; 
it is, however, possible that Wordsworth had seen the book previously 
or at least that part of it which tells of young Romilli’s death at the 
Strid. The resemblances between Wordsworth’s poem and Dr. 
Whitaker’s narrative are so marked as to make any other conclusion 
highly improbable. Whitaker tells us: 

William de Meschines and Cecilia his wife founded at Embsay a priory for 
canons Regular, which was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, and 
continued there about thirty-three years, when it is said by tradition to have 
been translated to Bolton, on the following account:—The founders of 
Embsay were now dead, and had left a daughter, who adopted her mother’s 
name, Romillé, and was married to William FitzDuncan. .... They had issue 
a son, commonly called the Boy of Egremond . . . . who, surviving an elder 
brother, became the last hope of the family. In the deep solitude of the woods 
betwixt Bolton and Barden, the Wharf suddenly contracts itself to a rocky 
channel little more than four feet wide, and pours through the tremendous 
fissure with a rapidity proportioned to its confinement. This place was then, 
as it is yet, called the Strid, from a feat often exercised by persons of more 
agility than prudence, who stride from brink to brink, regardless of the de- 
struction which awaits a faltering step. Such, according to tradition, was the 
fate of young Romillé, who inconsiderately bounding over the chasm with a 
greyhound in his leash, the animal hung back, and drew his unfortunate mas- 
ter into the torrent. The forester who accompanied Romillé, and beheld his 
fate, returned to the Lady Aaliza, and, with despair in his countenance, inquired, 
“What is good for a bootless Bene?”’ To which the mother apprehending, that some 
great calamity had befallen her son, instantly replied, ‘“‘Endless sorrow.” The 

10 Tbid., pp. 315-16. 
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language of this question, almost unintelligible at present, proves the an- 
tiquity of the story..... ‘But “bootless Bene” is unavailing prayer; and the 
meaning, though imperfectly expressed, seems to have been, ‘‘What remains 
when prayer is useless?’’ This misfortune is said to have occasioned the trans- 
lation of the priory from Embay to Bolton, which was the nearest eligible site 
to the place where it happened." 

Here we have the exact circumstances of the Force of prayer, and there 
are, besides, verbal resemblances between the above account and the 
first two stanzas of the poem: 


“What is good for a bootless bene?” 
With these dark words begins my Tale; 
And their meaning is, whence can comfort spring 
When Prayer is of no avail? 


“What is good for a bootless bene?” 
The Falconer to the Lady said; 
And she made answer, “‘Endless sorrow!” 
For she knew that her Son was dead. 
We can, therefore, conclude that Whitaker’s narrative is the source of 
Wordsworth’s verses on the founding of Bolton Priory. 


The White Doe of Rylstone is the longest and the most important of 
the three poems here discussed, and the study of the sources will be 
more complicated. Wordsworth, as we have seen, was planning the 
poem in October; composition began late in November, 1807, and the 
first draft, 1,700 lines long, was completed by the end of January, 
1808.2 Wordsworth planned to publish the poem immediately, but 
gave up the idea;'* he revised it extensively in 1809" and finally pub- 
lished it in quarto in the spring of 1815." 

A general statement regarding the sources of the White Doe may 
clarify the detailed study which follows. In the first place, we should 
remember that Wordsworth made a walking tour over the country 
which is the scene of the poem; his recollections of this undoubtedly 
influenced many of his descriptions. During this tour, Wordsworth 


uT. D. Whitaker, History and antiquities of the deanery of Craven, ed. A. W. Morant 
(3d. ed.; Leeds and London, 1878), pp. 446-47. 


12 Letters, I, 324, 338. See also G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), 
II, 168. 


13 Letters, I, 343, 353, 355, 357-58. 14 Tbid., I, 431. 


8 Tbid., II, 25, 26, 62. ‘‘The/White Doe/of/Rylstone; /or/The Fate of the Nortons./ 
A Poem./by/William Wordsworth./London: .... 1815.” 
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probably heard of the white doe which once made weekly pilgrimages 
from Rylstone Hall, the home of the Norton family, across the fells to 
Bolton Abbey. The Nortons had been among the protagonists in the 
fatal rebellion of 1569, which is, in turn, the subject of a ballad, the 
Rising in the North, published by Percy. On turning to the History of 
Craven, Wordsworth found, in Whitaker’s account of the Norton 
family, all the important elements of the White Doe. Here Whitaker 
not only tells the story of the mysterious doe but also refers to the part 
taken by the Nortons in the rebellion and quotes from the ballad 
mentioned above. Whitaker’s history is, then, the principal source of 
Wordsworth’s poem, though the poet made incidental use of another 
antiquarian book which will be mentioned in its place. The one im- 
portant element of the poem that remains unaccounted for is the 
character of Emily and her mystic union with the doe. Francis Norton 
had no less than seven daughters in addition to his numerous sons, but 
there is no way of telling whether or not Wordsworth knew this, as 
Whitaker does not mention it. Surely the symbolism here is from the 
story of Una and her milk-white lamb in the first book of the Faerie 
queene;"* that this was in Wordsworth’s mind is proved by a reference 
to Una and her lamb in the dedication of the White Doe to Mrs. 
Wordsworth.!” 

It was in the Rising in the North and in Percy’s introduction to that 
ballad in the Reliques that Wordsworth found the story of the Catholic 
4 rebellion which forms the principal action of the White Doe. From the 
i Introduction he learned of the rebels that 
their common banner (on which was displayed the cross, together with the 
five wounds of Christ) was borne by an ancient gentleman, Richard Norton, 
Bi. Esq., of Norton-conyers; who, with his sons (among whom, Christopher, 
a 3 Marmaduke, and Thomas are expressly named by Camden), distinguished 
himself on this occasion. 


The Introduction also tells of the part played by Percy and Westmor- 
q land, of the short duration of the revolt, and of its bloody suppression 
by Sussex, Warwick, Lord Hunsden, and Sir George Bowes. At the 
beginning of the ballad Earl Percy is in his garden discussing with his 


16 | owe this suggestion to Professor F. A. Pottle. 17 See ll. 6, 13-14. 
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wife the situation in which he finds himself. He decides that he must 
take measures for his own protection and accordingly sends a page to 
summon the Nortons to his aid. The page delivers his message, and 
Francis Norton discusses it with his sons as follows: 


He sayd, Come thither, Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemst to bee; 

What doest thou counsell me, my sonne, 
Now that good erle’s in jeopardy? 


Father, my counselle’s fair and free; 
That erle he is a noble lord, 

And whatsoever to him you hight, 
I wold not have you breake your word. 


The elder Norton makes a similar request of his eight younger sons, 
who all advise him to go to war; finally, he asks of the eldest: 


But what sayst thou, O Francis Norton, 
Thou art mine eldest sonn and heire: 

Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast; 
Whatever it bee, to mee declare. 


Father, you are an aged man, 

Your head is white, your bearde is gray; 
It were a shame at these your yeares 

For you to ryse in such a fray. 


Now fye upon thee, coward Francis, 
Thou never learnedst this of mee: 
When thou wert yong and tender of age, 
Why did I make soe much of thee? 


But, father, I will wend with you, 
Unarm’d and naked will I bee; 

And he that strikes against the crowne, 
Ever an ill death may he dee. 


The ballad continues with the assembling of the host; the earls display 
their standards and move to besiege Barnard castle. We learn that 


The Nortons ancyent had the crosse, 
! And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 
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Meanwhile, Elizabeth raises an army which goes north and suppresses 
the rebellion with the greatest cruelty; the earls flee, but 
Thee, Norton, wi’ thine eight good sonnes, 
They dom’d to dye, alas! for ruth! 
Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe." 


So much, then, for the part traditionally played by the Nortons in the 
ill-fated rising of 1569. We see that Wordsworth has utilized nearly 
every detail of the ballad in the White Doe, though he has, of course, 
greatly expanded the incidents related there. 

Whitaker’s History of Craven is the source of the white-doe legend 
and of much of the local detail of the poem. Here is the account of the 


doe herself: 

At this time [i.e., after Rylstone came into the possession of the Cliffords 
in 1606] a white doe, say the aged people of the neighbourhood, long continued 
to make a weekly pilgrimage from hence over the fells to Bolton, and was con- 
stantly found in the abbey churchyard during divine service, after the close 
of which she returned home as regularly as the rest of the congregation. This 
incident awakens the fancy. Shall we say that the soul of one of the Nortons 
had taken up its abode in that animal, and was condemned to do penance, 
for his transgressions against ‘‘the lords’ deere,” among their ashes? But for 
such a spirit the wild stag would have been a fitter vehicle. Was it not, then, 
some fair and injured female, whose name and history are forgotten? Had the 
milk-white doe performed her mysterious pilgrimage from Ettrick Forest to 
the precincts of Dryburgh or Melrose, the elegant and ingenious editor of the 
“Border Minstrelsy” would have wrought it into a beautiful story.” 


A number of the particulars concerning the church which is the scene 
of the white doe’s weekly visit are likewise drawn from the History of 
Craven; among them the chapel within the nave of the ruins of the 
priory church, the church tower, and the prior’s oak.?° “The shell of 
the church is nearly entire. The nave, having been reserved at the 
Dissolution for the use of the Saxon Cure, is still a parochial chapel.’’! 
“Over the transept was a tower..... The want of this feature at 
present is the only defect of Bolton as an object.” “At a small dis- 


18'T. Percy, Reliques of ancient poetry, ed. Wheatley (London, 1876), I, 266 ff. Words- 
worth owned the 1794 edition of the Reliques in three volumes; he purchased it during his 
trip to Germany in 1798 (see ‘‘Catalogue of the library of William Wordsworth,” Trans- 
actions of the Wordsworth Society, VI [1884], 251, Lot 614). 

19 History of Craven, p. 525. 2 History of Craven, p. 484. 


20 White Doe, I, ll. 19-42. 22 Tbid., p. 485. 
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tance, above the great gateway, stood the Prior’s Oak, which was 
felled about the year 1720.’’** In lines 226-37 of the first canto Words- 
worth repeats the story that he had already told at length in the 
Force of prayer. Furthermore the details recounted of the interment 
of the Claphams and the Mauleverers in lines 242-53 are likewise from 
Whitaker, as may be seen by comparing 


Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door; 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a griesly sight; 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright! 
There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand; 
And, in his place, among son and sire, 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 
A valiant man, and a name of dread 
In the ruthless wars of the White and Red; 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch! 


with 


At the east end of the north aisle of Bolton Priory Church is a chantry 
belonging to Bethmesley Hall, and a vault, where, according to tradition, the 
Claphams were interred upright. I have looked into it through an aperture in the 
pavement.?4 

The oldest son of this match was John Clapham, a “famous esquire” in the 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, who is said to have beheaded 
with his own hands the Earl of Pembroke, in the church porch of Banbury.” 


Wordsworth also found in the History of Craven an account of 
Henry, Lord Clifford, which contained details not in Nicolson and 


_ Burn; the new matter includes such facts as Clifford’s command at 


Flodden Field, his residence at Barden Tower, and his study of 


_ alchemy with the monks of Bolton Abbey. He utilized all this infor- 
_ mation in lines 267-307 of canto one: 


He retired to the solitude of Barden, where he seems to have enlarged the 


_ tower, out of a common keeper’s lodge. ... . His early habits, and the want 
_ of those artificial measures of time which even shepherds now possess, had 
' given him a turn for observing the motion of the heavenly bodies; and having 
_ purchased such an apparatus as could then be procured, he amused and in- 
_ formed himself by those pursuits, with the aid of the canons of Bolton. ... . I 


Ibid., p. 495. 24 Ibid., p. 444. % Thid., p. 443. 
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suspect, however, this nobleman to have been sometimes occupied in a more 
visionary pursuit, and probably in the same company. For, in the family 
evidences, I have met with two MSS. on the subject of alchemy. .. .. In the 
year 1513, when almost 60 years old, he was appointed to a principal command 
over the army which fought at Flodden.”* 

For all these particulars in the first canto of the White Doe Words- 
worth was, then, indebted to the History of Craven; but the second 
canto, save for a small detail, is drawn from the Rising in the North. 
Francis Norton’s description of his home in lines 211-13 may owe 
something to Whitaker’s description of Rylstone Hall: ‘The ancient 
manor-house was now in decay. Immediately adjoining lay a close 
called the Vivery;.... there are, near the house, large remains of a 
pleasure-ground, such as were introduced in the earlier part of Eliza- 
beth’s time, with topiary works, fish-ponds, an island, &c.’’?”? Of canto 
three it is only necessary to mention that lines 222—40, the story of the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, are from another antiquarian publication, 
A description of all the ancient... . rites... . of Durham, written in 
1593.28 Lines 46-53 of canto four should be compared with the de- 
scription of Rylstone Hall quoted above, for these lines, and the 
description of Norton Tower in the fifth canto, certainly owe some- 
thing to the History of Craven. Compare 

High on a point of rugged ground 

Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell 

Above the loftiest ridge or mound 

Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 

An edifice of warlike frame 

Stands single—Norton tower its name— 

It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O’er path and road, and plain and dell, 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 
Upon a prospect without bound. 

The summit of this bold asecent— 
Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 
As Pendle-hill or Pennygent 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet— 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met, 

To practise games and archery [{ll. 1-17]. 


26 Ibid., pp. 324-26. 27 Tbhid., p. 520. 
28 See Surtees Society publications, XV (1842), 20-25. 
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with 

Rilston Fell yet exhibits a monument of the old warfare between the Nortons 
and Cliffords. On a point of very high ground, commanding an immense prospect, 
and protected by two deep ravines, are the remains of a square tower, said 
by Dodsworth to have been built by Richard Norton.” 


Norton tower seems also to have been a sort of pleasure-house in summer, 
as there are adjoining to it several large mounds (two of them are pretty 
entire), of which no other account can be given than that they were butts 
for large companies of archers. ® 


The mention of a few details from the seventh canto of the White 
Doe will finish the account of Wordsworth’s indebtedness to the 
History of Craven. The desolation of Rylstone Manor is referred to 
throughout Dr. Whitaker’s account of the Norton lands;*! the ruin of 
the forest, which Wordsworth mentions in lines 35-39, and likewise 
the number of the deer ranging the manor at the time of Richard 
Norton’s attainder are especially noticed.*? There is also an account 
of the bells in Rylstone Chapel, which Wordsworth uses in lines 211-— 
26: “On one of the bells, which seems coeval with the building of the 
tower, is this cypher, J.N., for John Norton, and the motto ‘God us 
Ayde.’ ”’%* Lastly, the account of the deer pond near Norton tower 
(Il. 252-54) is from the History of Craven.*4 


A study of these important poems shows what we have already 
predicated, that Wordsworth was not entirely uninterested in the 
antiquarian romanticism so characteristic of his time. The Song at the 
feast of Brougham Castle, the Force of prayer, and the White Doe have 
many of the outward marks of poems written in the antiquarian 
genre. The details of their action come from two of those magnificent 
county and sectional histories produced late in the eighteenth and 
early in the nineteenth centuries, when—for about four decades— 
antiquarianism had its scholarly florescence. The principal source of 
the most important of these poems is a ballad from Percy’s Reliques. 
Such sources are the very kind that Scott found particularly attrac- 
tive; he drew, indeed, on Nicholson and Burn for certain details of the 
Lay of the last minstrel. 


°9 Jlistory of Craven, p. 524. 31 Thid., pp. 520-26. 33 Thid., p. 526. 
Tbid., p. 526. 32 Ibid., p. 520. 34 Ibid., p. 524. 
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To say, as we have done, that Scott is in a sense responsible for 
these poems is to state the obvious. The meter of the White Doe is 
reminiscent of Christabel, but likewise of the Lay of the last minstrel; 
the form is that perfected by Scott for use in his long poems; the 
sources are the type of sources Scott so loved to use. The relation of 
the White Doe to Scott’s poems becomes even clearer when we again 
remind ourselves that the poem was conceived and written in 1807 in 
the very heyday of Scott’s early popularity. 

It is obvious, however, that such resemblances are more apparent 
than real. The three poems are antiquarian only in their more super- 
ficial aspects, for they differ greatly from the typical poem conceived 
in that genre. Wordsworth is but little interested in creating anew the 
life of some past epoch; he is even less interested in the action of the 
story which he tells. Both the Song at the feast and the White Doe are 
vehicles for inculeating particular articles of the Wordsworthian credo: 
the one shows us that the life led in communion with nature is the 
good life, that such a life is the only true education; the other teaches 
the futility of action: Emily is cured of her sorrows because she re- 
ceives her troubles with a wise passiveness. In short, Wordsworth was 
not interested in antiquarianism for its own sake but appears to have 
used it to teach certain aspects of his message in a way which he hoped 
would prove popular.* 

University oF WISCONSIN 


3% See Letters of the Wordsworth family, I, 343. In this letter Dorothy expresses the 
opinion that the White Doe will be more popular than her brother's other works. 
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Poems from the Book of the Dean of Lismore, with a catalogue of the Book, and 
indexes. By E. C. Quiaern. Edited by J. Fraser. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+112. 

The study of the important, and tantalizing, manuscript fragment known 
as the Book of the Dean of Lismore goes back to the eighteenth century; 
in 1805 it was drawn upon in the “Report of .... the Highland Society 
[upon] the Poems of Ossian,” and in 1813 a complete transcript of the legible 
portions was made by Ewen Maclachlan of Aberdeen. But despite the efforts 
of M’Lauchlan in 1862, and of Donald Macpherson, Cameron, Watson, 
O’Rahilly, and others since then, the text is still baffling; the present publica- 
tion of the papers left by Quiggin of Cambridge as edited by Fraser of Oxford 
can be considered merely one more step—a very significant step—toward a 
complete 

To the usual difficulties of interpretation and translation of an early six- 
teenth-century text is superadded the thorny task of transliteration. The 
present edition attempts little beyond a reproduction of the text of those 
poems in the Dean’s Book not printed by M’Lauchlan or Cameron, seventy- 
six in all; the catalogue of the Dean’s Book, and the notes on the text, have 
been printed as they were found in Quiggin’s papers after his death in 1920; 
the indexes are largely the work of Fraser. Thus the labors of translation into 
English and of adequate commentary are still reserved for the future.! 

The dangers involved in transliteration may readily be seen by a random 
glance at the index of first lines, where it has not always been possible to re- 
duce the original text to modern orthography. For example, the substantial 
poem beginning “Igh in downn charrit hymyn’” (Quiggin’s No. xlv) was 
rendered by Quiggin tentatively “Oidhche i ndin carad thagham,” but by 
O’Rahilly, in 1934, “Ucht an din cha rithim ann”’; neither can be considered 
more than a guess. Similarly, the Dean’s “Stoyd neyn Dunche erra hayd” 
is only partially normalized by Quiggin: “Stoyd [sgoyd] neyn Donnchaidh 
ara h-oide’’; ef. O’Rahilly’s conjectural ‘“‘Sgéid inghine Donnchaidh 6 Théid”’ 
(No. 140). Quiggin’s No. liii, “[T]ug gir a fergi in teadda,”’ is modernized by 
Quiggin (p. 111) as “Tuig gura fearg an t-éad,” by O’Rahilly (p. 53) as 
“Tuigthear a feirg an t-éad.” Of the 233 entries in Fraser’s index of first 
lines, 56 are recognized there to be conjectural or defective; and others not 

1A relatively small number of the poems have been recently transliterated and trans- 


lated by W. J. Watson in An Déo-Gréine, An Gdidheal, and Scottish Gaelic studies; see 
O'Rahilly, SGS, IV (1934), 33. 
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so recognized are at variance with O’Rahilly’s transliterations.? Nor is the 
index as complete as it might be. The poem of four quatrains beginning 
“Mar do bhi caoga laoch ngarbh”’ appears in Cameron at pages 30-31 as ““Mar 
bhiodh caogad laoch garbh.” The line “D4 shleigh ag Donnchadh mac 
Fhloinn” (p. 108) should read “Da shleigh ag Murchadh mac Fhloinn.” 
The quatrain beginning “Do ghabh se’ churaidh no a sgiath” (Cameron, 
30 f.) is not entered in the index. 

The subject matter of Quiggin’s selection shows a remarkable variety, 
ranging from the piety of poems such as those by Gilchrist Taylor (Nos. 
xi, xiii-xiv) to the extreme coarseness of the satires on women (Nos. li, liii, lv, 
Ixviii, lxx) or the obscenity of the lines attributed to Isobell, countess of 
Argyll (No. lxii). Many of the poets show a fondness for aphoristic matter, 
as in No. xvi, which begins with a maxim doubtless familiar through the 
Senbriathra Fithail (ef. my edition, Revue celtique, § 1.8, XLV [1928], 6). 
Quiggin’s threefold division into “Religious poems” (i-xiv), ‘“Panegyrics” 
(xv-xxxix), and “Miscellaneous poems” (xl-lxxvi) does not seem too happy; 
instead of helping the reader it merely makes one more rearrangement of the 
manuscript order. There would seem to be less justification for such a division 
than for Mackinnon’s earlier division according to authorship (Catalogue of 
Gaelic manuscripts in Scotland, pp. 237-46). Of Quiggin’s 76 poems, 35 appear 
to be by Irish authors, 29 are by Scottish Gaelic authors, and only 12 are 
anonymous. (Here some corrections are to be noted: p. 57, No. xxxviii 
should be attributed to Tadhg Og O Huiggin; p. 58, No. xxxix, described by 
Mackinnon (p. 241) as ‘‘a long composition [author’s name illegible]” bears 
no heading, but according to Quiggin’s catalogue (p. 100) is headed “‘A howdir 
so Gillecome ooky”’; p. 79, No. Ixv, whose heading has apparently been 
erroneously drawn from p. 89 of the manuscript, should have the caption 
“A howdir soo Ferchir mac Fadrik Grant’; p. 98, 1. 6, read Coany! renich, 
as on p. 54.) 

It would be a mistake to assume that the Dean’s Book, even making 
allowances for the present illegible portions, was originally a collection of 
complete poems like a modern anthology; as O’Rahilly has pointed out (see 
his comments on his Nos. 25, 47, 84, 125, and 150), many of them are “seem- 
ingly incomplete,” and in some cases two poems, once independent fragments, 
appear to have been run together. Moreover, a number of poems, which 
can be paralleled by versions found elsewhere, show considerable divergences 
and variants, as is to be expected. 

Mr. Fraser—probably rightly—has considered it his duty as editor of 
Quiggin’s reliquiae to make no changes in the text, the catalogue, or the notes 
as he found them. He has therefore not added those poems, omitted by 
Quiggin, which O’Rahilly included in his “Addenda” (see SGS, IV, 34). He 
shows an admirable conciseness and restraint where other editors would in- 
dulge in copious commentary. If his indexes are not as full as they might 

2 Cf. O’Rahilly’s Nos. 59, 66, 77, 85, 90, 97, 112, 124, 140 and 154. 
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have been—the first might, for instance, have taken advantage of O’Rahilly’s 
suggestion (SGS, p. 49, under No. 125) and entered as a first line ‘La do bhf 
an fionnach[?] cian uaidh’’; the second might have referred to pages in M, C, 
and Q rather than to pages in the Dean’s Book—he can retort with reason 
that the time has not come for a definitive edition. That time will come only 
when the ambitious program upon which Quiggin was still engaged at the 
time of his all-too-early death can be carried out. We can be grateful that 
this much of his work has been preserved for us. 
Rowanp M. Smira 
Wesleyan University 


Proverbes en rimes: text and illustrations of the fifteenth century fre. a French 
manuscript in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. By Grace FRANK and 
Dorotrny Miner. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. ix+117; 
186 pls. 


Le Développement du proverbe dramatique en France et sa vogue au XVIII° 
siécle avec un proverbe inédit de Carmontelle. By CLARENCE D. BRENNER. 
(“University of California Publications in Modern Philology,’’ XX, No. 1 
[1937], 1-56.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. 


These works deal with French proverbs in very different ways. One is an 
edition of an important text and the other the literary history of a genre 
based on the proverb. The edition of Proverbes en rimes is altogether welcome, 
and should stimulate a variety of investigations. The very nature of the 
collection calls for study. As the editors indicate (pp. 4-5), it is in a sense 
a forerunner of the emblem-books. The problem of these relations is still to 
be investigated. To the citation of Praz’s excellent work on emblems (p. 5, 
n. 12) we might add Ludwig Volkmann, Bilderschriften der Renaissance: 
Hieroglyphik und Emblematik in ihren Beziehungen und Fortwirkungen No 
one has yet undertaken to discuss the interesting questions connected with 
the history of the pictorial representation of proverbs, and I could therefore 
wish that the editors had given, in preparation for such a discussion, some- 


_ what fuller descriptions of certain manuscripts containing proverbs and pic- 
_ tures (p. 4). Wilhelm Fraenger’s pleasant essay, Der Bauern -Breughel und das 


deutsche Sprichwort,? deals with developments in this field at a somewhat 
later time and in a very special connection. For the purposes of an edition 
of Proverbes en rimes the commentary (pp. 86-94) is sufficient; but it should 
arouse interest in a more extensive search for parallels. Many proverbs occur 


__ here for the first time, and many offer difficulties to the interpreter. Search 
_ in the dissertations which collect Old French proverbs would probably yield 
_ illustrative material. In this connection the need of a comprehensive diction- 

ary of Old French proverbs—a need which can be satisfied to a considerable 


1 Leipzig, 1923. 2 Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1923. 
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extent by combining a few medieval collections, compiling the materials 
heaped up in some German dissertations, and excerpting the notes in the 
standard editions of medieval texts—is as evident to the editors as it is to 
all who have occupied themselves with proverbs. The linguistic aspects of 
the text are treated briefly. The phonology is shown to be Burgundian, the 
morphology is not discussed, and the syntax is mentioned only in connection 
with a few difficult readings. A complete study of the language of these and 
other Middle French proverbs would be a very interesting task, but it would 
necessarily exceed the bounds suitable for this edition. The brief glossary 
(6 pp.) is apparently intended for readers acquainted only with modern 
French and includes such words as barat = tromperie, limasse = limace. A 
definite basis for the inclusion or exclusion of words would have been helpful 
to editor and reader. Perhaps, for example, all words not sufficiently ex- 
plained by Hatzfeld-Darmsteter might have been defined. A reader not 
thoroughly versed in Middle French might like to have explanations of such 
words or phrases as de noble aroy (1. 22), brouller (1. 47), rwmoureuz (1. 51), 
il feroit mestier (1. 76. Does the MS read seroit?), Quant il n’a contenances 
telles/Qu’appartiengnent pour estre en grace (ll. 94-95). The treatment of 
the artistic aspects of the manuscript is illuminating. A. 8. Warthin’s Physi- 
cian of the Dance of Death’ might have been cited in connection with Plate 
XLII. The editors are to be complimented on an attractive book which is 
likely to stimulate investigation in several directions. 


Although Brenner does much more satisfactorily what Richard Werner 


had attempted to do in Zur Geschichte der ““Proverbes dramatiques,” I,* he 
could have learned a little from his precedessor. He makes clear, as Werner 
failed to do, that Carmontelle, the master of the genre, was re-establishing 
the popularity of a forgotten kind of dramatic composition. On the other 
hand, Brenner might have profited from Werner’s remark that the Recueil 
général des ‘‘Proverbes dramatiques”’ en vers et en prose, tant imprimés que manu- 
scrits, in no less than sixteen volumes, contains compositions by Carmontelle 
and may therefore contain some of those which are supposed to be lost. 
Neither Brenner nor Werner gives us a sufficient idea of the Recueil, and I 
cannot explain why one gives London and the other Paris as the place of 
publication. Brenner’s account of the origins of this rather inferior genre is 
sufficient for the needs of literary historians. It might be supplemented by 


a brief statement of the influence of the genre. There are, for example, reper- 


cussions in Germany with which Brenner has no occasion to deal. In sum, 
Brenner has succeeded in doing what he set out to do and has left to some 


later comer a small task in continuing his study. 
C. A. Bevans 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 
3 New York, 1931. 
‘ Programm (Berlin, 1887). So far as I can learn, the second part was never issued. 
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La Mesnardiére’s ‘‘Poétique” (1639): sources and dramatic theories. By HELEN 
Reese Reese. (“Johns Hopkins studies in Romance literatures and lan- 
guages,”’ Vol. XXVIII.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press; Paris: Société d’édition “Les 
belles lettres,” 1937. Pp. 241. 

In her introduction, Miss Reese describes her purpose ‘‘to present the dra- 
matic theories of La Mesnardié¢re and to attempt to determine their sources 
.... to give a detailed analysis of his ideas [and] to discover the accuracy of 
his statements.’”’ In the accomplishment of this project Miss Reese has elected 
to give, in the text, a running paraphrase and translation of La Mesnardiére’s 
work and to indicate, in the notes, the sources upon which he drew. These 
materials are prefaced by a chapter on the life and works of La Mesnardiére, 
and supplemented by a list of his works, a bibliography, and an index. 

As a paraphrase and a translation the study is reasonably accurate, and 
will serve the purpose of making available to many readers the main ideas of 
this rare treatise.! There are, however, certain glaring misinterpretations of 
the text; I should hesitate to point them out were not the study so largely a 
mere translation: 

La M., p. xxx: “‘i’ay pris cette autre Methode qu’on nomme de Composition, 
[qui] remonte ... des Especes iusques aux Genres’; Reese, p. 57: “the method of 
‘composition,’ from species to genres’’; obviously, “species to genera’’ is called 
for. La M., p. 5: “ce grand esprit [Aristotle] qui a presque autant conceu que la 
Nature a engendré’’; Reese, p. 60: ‘‘Aristotle, whom he calls almost as pro- 
ductive as nature”; should be ‘‘who understood or conceived almost as much as 
Nature had produced.” La M., p. 7: “vtilement’’; Reese, p. 62: “uselessly’’ for 
“usefully.”’ La M., pp. 37-38 [margins]: “Attributs du ieune homme, De l'Homme 
parfait, Du Vieillard”; Reese, p. 76: “the young man, the perfect man, the old 
man,’’ where the sense requires “mature” [Mod. Fr. “l’homme fait’’] in the second 
item. La M., p. 45: “vn Poéme ne peut imiter qu’vne Auanture remarquable”’; 
Reese, p. 80: “a poem can imitate only a remarkable action,” where “one re- 
markable action” is required by the context. La M., p. 107: “Voici l’vne des 
Parties qui est la plus considérable, comme c’est I'vne de celles ot les Poétes 
péchent le plus’; Reese, p. 101: “character, the second part of tragedy, is one of 
the most important parts because the poet fails in it most frequently,” instead of 
“one of the most important parts, as it is also one of those in which the poets, 
etc.” La M., p. 110: “certains Poétes ... font ... vn insolent d’vn modeste, vn 
débauché d’vn continent”; Reese, p. 103: “certain modern poets . . . . make of 
an impudent person a modest one, of a debauchee a self-restrained person,”’ 
where the sense is just the opposite. La M., p. 126: “Oratio morata ... Beauté 

qui ... paroist ... dans ces mani¢res d’agir ou [sic for ou] sans dire ce qu’il sou- 
haitte, il [the character] nous fait voir ses desseins, parce que nous y remarquons 
vne certaine proprieté qui accompagne toujours ceux qui sont viuement atteins 
de la Passion qui le trauaille’’; Reese, p. 111: ‘This beauty [appears] in his man- 
ner of acting, through which his plans are seen though unexpressed. We notice 


11am indebted to my colleague, M. Maurice Faure, for the loan of his copy of the first 
edition of La Mesnardié@re. 
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therein a certain propriety which always accompanies people who are keenly 
affected by a passion.” This is not clear, and surely does not render the original. 
The original itself is confused, but it should probably be translated thus: ‘This 
beauty appears in those ways of acting [or actions] in which, without saying what 
he desires, he shows us his intentions, because we discern in these actions a certain 
property [or quality] which always accompanies such intentions as are strongly 
influenced by the passion dominating the person.” 


In the footnotes Miss Reese makes a more distinct contribution, since she 
interprets La Mesnardiére’s marginal references in terms of modern editions 
and supplies references where the author had given none. Besides, she indi- 
cates many parallel or similar passages in other theorists of the time, thus en- 
abling the reader to situate La Mesnardiére with respect to his predecessors 
and his contemporaries. If any exception can be taken to her procedure here, 
it is rather to an overabundance than to a lack of information. For much of 
the material is really footnoting to Aristotle, Horace, etc., and is not necessary 
to the understanding of La Mesnardiére. At times, too, the erudition is purely 
gratuitous; e.g., note 52, page 78, where we are told that Schliemann and later 
archeologists have discredited the sixteenth-century conception of Troy! 

Neither in the text nor in the footnotes, however, do we discover any analy- 
sis of La Mesnardiére’s ideas, any presentation of his dramatic theories. Mere 
paraphrase and translation do not constitute analysis. Nor do the conclusions 
contain any further elucidation of the theorist’s point of view. We know that 
he borrowed from a host of sources, and what he borrowed from each. But 
we do not know what kind of system he himself evolved through the combina- 
tion of these disparate elements. ‘“Throughout this study,” says Miss Reese 
(p. 219), “it has been evident that Aristotle’s Poetics is the primary source of 
la Poétique of La Mesnardiére.” Are we, then, to assume that La Mesnar- 
diére’s point of view was the same as Aristotle’s? But a reading of the two 
texts shows them to be worlds apart. The end proposed for the poem differs, 
the means for the attainment of that end differ, the criteria of excellence differ, 
the whole method of attacking the problem of poetry is different. Hence, al- 
though La Mesnardiére quotes Aristotle constantly, we should probably have 
to conclude that his “primary”’ sources in so far as method and approach are 
concerned were—let us say—Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Horace, and Quintilian 
(whether directly or indirectly). For he conceives of a tragedy as a kind of 
speech or rhetorical demonstration whose purpose is to produce a given effect 
(it happens to be moral) on a given audience, and whose excellence is deter- 
mined by a whole elaborate series of rules for decorum and diction. This is a 
bald statement, to be sure, and I do not mean to propose it as an “analysis” 
of La Mesnardiére. But I do wish to indicate the existence of a problem—that 
of elucidating and defining the critic’s standpoint, of reading the text—which 
Miss Reese did not even touch, and which would seem to be an essential part 
of her inquiry. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 
Washington University 
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Milton & Wordsworth, poets and prophets: a study of their reactions to political 
events. By Str Herpert J. C. Grierson. New York: Macmillan Co.; 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1937. Pp. x+185. 

Milton and Wordsworth represents a scholar whose thought about Milton 
has ripened into wisdom. As wisdom flows as much from a man as from the 
object of his reflection, it will not be surprising if we find points provocative 
of disagreement in this stimulating book. Indeed, such disagreement can only 
be a tribute to the critic who obliges us to think about the relations between 
the life and the work of a poet. Sir Herbert examines the life and work of 
Milton for qualities of the prophetic; a final chapter presents by way of con- 
trast Wordsworth’s achievement of the prophetic in poetry. 

To define prophetic poetry Sir Herbert considers the way in which 
“thought” enters into poetry. He distinguishes three ways: in didactic poetry 
the intellectual thesis is primary, it comes first; in metaphysical poetry the 
feeling comes first, but is expressed by “a subtle, argumentative strain of 
thought”’; in prophetic poetry the thought is intuitive; it is simply announced, 
without argument or discourse of reason, as truth which compels utterance. 
By intuition Sir Herbert means ‘“‘reason working on more subtle and complex 
data than the thinker can hope to define clearly” (p. 11). As opposed to 
prophetic thought, didactic thought is an echo of common “topics,” and 
metaphysical thought a “process of ratiocination.” 

This is a very suggestive scheme, and therefore provokes questions. To 
take but one instance, is it Dryden’s interest in the intellectual thesis ‘‘which 
has induced the poet to attempt” his Religio laici? And is that the same as to 
say he was moved to it by his feeling about the capacity of the Bible both to 
save and to disturb human life? When Sir Herbert declares, “It is in the di- 
gressions, the flights of feeling and imagination, that Lucretius or Dryden is 
most poetical” (p. 5), I suppose he means that the doctrine has been deserted, 
but I cannot assume that Dryden has also left behind the definition of feeling 
which finds its intellectual pattern in the doctrine. Like Sir Thomas Browne, 
we may be “content to understand a mystery without a rigid definition, in an 
easie and Platonick description,” but we should be wary of thinking that 


only the latter can be moving or truly poetical. 


For Sir Herbert the crux of prophetic poetry seems to lie in the difference 
between reason and reasoning; reasoning is conscious, and involves premises, 


_ definitions, axioms, and a process of abstraction. The age of Pope, I suppose, 


_ isan age of reasoning. In prophetic poetry reason works on “more subtle and 
_ complex data than the thinker can hope to define clearly.” The essential 
_ distinction seems to lie in the phrase ‘define clearly,” since some definition, 


some reason, as Sir Herbert insists (p. 11), is necessary to conviction in the 
prophet and communication in the audience. But if prophecy is to be effec- 
tive, communication must carry conviction, and the data on which this 
reason works must be defined enough to convince the audience no less than 
the prophet—all of which makes one wonder whether any “truth” can be said 


| _ 
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to be merely “announced.” For instance, what Sir Herbert calls Words- 
worth’s cry from “‘a depth of unreasoning conviction,” 


The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar, 


is defined by the data presented in the rest of the poem, but the “argument” 
is not, of course, as explicit as that of Dryden’s Religio laici; nor is it more of a 
cry from a depth of unreasoning conviction than Donne’s Good Friday, to 
which Sir Herbert (p. 90) denies the epithet “intuitional’”’ because the poem 
suggests “conscious elaboration.”” The significance of riding westward is to 
Donne no less a “passionate intuition” than the intimation of immortality is 
to Wordsworth, and both are mysteries expressed by Platonic descriptions. 

I have dwelt on these distinctions because many of the values which Sir 
Herbert finds in Milton’s poetry are determined by them. Sir Herbert feels 
that Milton’s “justification of God’s ways to men is didactic, not prophetic. 
. ... But didactic verse is never pure, unalloyed poetry” (p. 115). The rigid 
definitions are not sufficiently replaced by Platonic descriptions. At one mo- 
ment Milton’s imagination is found to profit by the lack of biblical guidance, 
and at another to err because it follows theology rather than Scripture. Milton 
incurs the criticism sometimes applied to Donne: “His method is that of a 
lawyer” (p. 110). “What is great in Paradise Lost is the art’; it fails as proph- 
ecy. It is unfortunate, but not unjust at this point, if we remember that 
Shakespeare wanted art. If the motivation of Paradise lost seems arbitrary 
and abstract, Sir Herbert believes that Milton once had a glimpse of some- 
thing better: “‘ ‘Aspiring above their orders’ is what Milton in an early tract 
ascribes to both Satan and Adam; and this might have been made some use of. 
.... But there is no hint of the kind in Paradise Lost’’ (p. 117). It would be 
interesting to learn how Sir Herbert interprets what seem to be such “hints” 
in the characters of Satan, Adam, and Eve; and of their culmination when 
God “thus pronoune’d his sovran will’ on the act of “affecting God-head” 
(III, 206): 

O Sons, like one of us Man is become 
To know both Good and Evil, ete. [XI, 84-89]. 


One may feel that ‘affecting God-head” would be for Milton the supreme 
act of “aspiring above their orders.” 

One of Sir Herbert’s preoccupations in this book is with the criticism of 
Milton which appears to derive from Mr. T. S. Eliot. Actually it began with 
Mr. Ezra Pound’s dislike of Milton’s “rumble.”’ In the present critical scene 
it no doubt seemed inevitable that any criticism of Milton must somehow 
involve Dryden. For Sir Herbert, if Dryden’s style is less awkward, it is more 
“jaunty” than Milton’s. By Mr. Eliot’s acclaim of a happy phrase in The 
state of innocence, “all the sad variety of Hell,” Sir Herbert (p. 125) is led to 
compare its context with the counterpart in Paradise lost: 
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V ords- 4 The whole tone is changed, is lowered. One would not be surprised if Dryden’s 

_ Satan spoke next of the advisability of putting up his umbrella. The ‘‘sad variety 
of Hell,” a happy phrase, but would it have been appropriate in the mouth of 
Milton’s Satan? I think not. 


We may agree, however, that it is appropriate in the mouth of Dryden’s 
ment” Satan. Since this passage seems trivial to Sir Herbert, he might have allowed 
re ofa —— Dryden’s Satan enough good sense not to think of putting up his umbrella 
lay, to ~ “in liquid burnings or in dry.” Of course Sir Herbert was provoked by what 
poem —— seems to him the central defect of Dryden as a poet—‘“that his happy phrases, 
dis to even clever scenes in his plays, exist, so to speak, for their own sake.” 

ality is | ‘The relation of Milton and Wordsworth to the political events of their 


ptions. _ time, which is after all the main theme of this book, is admirably drawn and 
ich Sir _ interpreted. One could scarcely ask for a better understanding of the effect 
+t feels of those events upon the poetry of Wordsworth than is given here. And it is 
phetic. y invigorating to be reminded of the ‘‘dread voice” of Milton, which is in some 
e rigid > danger of diminishing into the urbane tones of the “sociable poet,’’ who, de- 
ne mo- —— spite “the sports and pleasures of winter in the country and French vintages 
dance,  quaffed beside merry fires,”’ still seems to move in a rather stiff ruff of deco- 
Milton — rum. Sir Herbert is not concerned with Milton’s “gaudy days”; nor does he 
at of a _ attempt to furnish the bare room in which Mr. Eliot heard the loud conversa- 
proph- tion of Milton. In prose that voice thunders for Sir Herbert with the tones 
rr that of the prophet, but in poetry it fails to achieve the prophetic; the result is that 
pitrary Milton remains a didactic poet. To be reminded of this voice, whatever it 
‘some- — may bring to our ears, is surely one of the many debts which we owe to a 


y tract 2 mellow and original study of Milton caught in the attitude most native to 


use of. him. 
EORGE WILLIAMSON 
me University of Chicago 
1 when 
-head” Defoe. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. New York: Lippincott, 1938. Pp. xvi+300. 
Mr. Sutherland’s biography of Defoe was first published in England in 
1937. It now appears in America more gaily jacketed with photograph and 
_ advertisement of the author evidently intended for a public not exclusively 
ipreme — academic. The book should have indeed a wide appeal; for the life of Defoe 
‘makes an exciting story of dashing successes quickly followed by catastrophe, 
sism of wherever his incredible energy drove him in journalism, business, and poli- 
in with tics. And both in his description of the more startling events of the time and 
lsecene — in his comments on Defoe’s character we are sometimes reminded that Mr. 
mehow | Sutherland has the interests of a novelist as well as those of a scholar. 
is more i This book, however, is by no means just another interpretation of Defoe’s 
in The character, based upon a knowledge of his works and the biographical infor- 
sled to mation already available. Mr. Sutherland has himself added very consider- 
_ably to our knowledge of Defoe’s business affairs, having discovered a number 
4 


4 
3 
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of complicated Chancery suits in which Defoe was involved. In 1933 and 1934 
he published two articles describing the details of these lawsuits (RES, IX, 
275, and MLR, XXIX, 137). And in 1937 Mr. Theodore Newton discovered 
a further case, throwing light on Defoe’s speculation in civet cats in 1693. 
Mr. Newton was inclined to draw the conclusion that the weaknesses in 
Defoe’s character cannot be regarded as wholly due to the embittering of 
unjust persecution; but Mr. Sutherland was content in 1933 to leave it to 
Defoe’s next biographer to determine how far those lawsuits reflect upon his 
character as a man of business and as a citizen. Now that he has himself 
assumed that office, we expect to find an answer to that question. It is not 
altogether satisfactory. He admits simply that at certain points Defoe’s con- 
duct becomes indefensible, but after that sentiment for his hero takes the 
place of criticism. 

Few men, indeed, can have risen more buoyantly than he above the waves 
that continually wrecked his fortunes. The man had amazing stamina. English 
in so many ways, he was English in his refusal to take a knock-out; he might be 
beaten to his knees over and over again, but he was never sent through the ropes, 
and he returned to fight on with bleeding fists. ... . He was a nuisance, no doubt; 
but he was a thoroughly English nuisance. 


Mr. Sutherland has also found an unpublished manuscript of Defoe among 
the Harleian papers in the British Museum, here printed in an appendix. It 
is of considerable interest as showing Defoe’s attitude to the Dissenters. For 
reasons unstated he accepts Dr. M. A. Thomson’s suggestion that it was 
probably written in the late summer or early autumn of 1704. It is not 
a matter of importance, but it seems to me that evidence for a more specific 
date is contained in the following sentence: ‘These breaches may be per- 
fectly healed by the Queen. Two words at the opening the next session shall 
finish it all without a dissolution.” These words must obviously have been 
written before the Proclamation of April 5, 1705, dissolving Parliament, and 
probably after the end of the session prorogued on March 14, 1704/5 but 


in any case after the rejection of the bill against occasional conformity by the ~ 
House of Lords for the third time, December 15, 1704. This would fit exactly _ 
the reference to the eighteen years of liberty the Dissenters had enjoyed, — 


reckoning from James II’s first Declaration of Indulgence in 1687. 

Mr. Sutherland has very fully acknowledged his indebtedness to the work 
of such writers as W. P. Trent and Paul Dottin, and has taken account of all 
recent investigations; he has also made discreet and ample use of his very 
complete knowledge of Defoe’s own writings. But, as he points out, he has 


concerned himself with biography, not literary criticism. Defoe’s astounding — 
energy led him often outside the world of literature altogether, and it is not — 


surprising that his biographer in the face of so much varied talent and resource 
is inclined to persuade us that he was a very great man indeed. 

HERBERT Davis 
Cornell University 
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Inkle and Yarico album. Selected and arranged by LawrRENcE MARSDEN 
Price. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 171 [+38]. 
The anecdote of Yarico, the unfortunate Indian maiden, first related by 

Richard Ligon in his True and exact history of the island of Barbados (London, 

1657), was popularized in Spectator No. 11, where the girl’s seducer is given 

the characteristic name of Thomas Inkle, a youth inspired by “early Love of 

Gain.” As amplified by Steele, the story became widely popular and was 

retold in a variety of forms. Colman the younger turned it into a successful 

opera, Goethe considered writing a play on the theme, and Lucien Bonaparte 
expanded it into a two-volume sentimental novel. Professor Frice, in his 
attractively printed Inkle and Yarico album, reprints three early Yarico poems 
and traces the varying fortunes of the story in England, France, and Germany. 

As related by Arietta in Spectator No. 11, the tale was obviously intended 
as a retort to the story of the Ephesian matron, but succeeding versions in 

England tended to make it a contrast between the faithless Christian and the 

noble Indian. The first poetic version appeared in the London magazine for 

1734.1 The most popular poem on the subject, however, was the anonymous 

Yarico to Inkle: an epistle, which appeared in 1736 and was many times re- 

published. Mr. Price reprints this poem, in eighteenth-century typography, 

from the first edition in the University of Chicago library.? He also reprints 

The story of Inkle and Yarrico by the Right Honorable the Countess of * * *, 

followed by her Epistle from Yarrico to Inkle, after he had left her in slavery 

(London, 1738), and gives excerpts from various other treatments of the 


_ theme in verse.’ The poems fall into two types—narratives and epistles— 


but Mr. Price’s comment on this distinction is rather disappointing. “The 
distinction is not important, for either we have much narrative mingled with 
some sentiment, or much sentiment mingled with a little narrative” (pp. 

1 The excerpts quoted need correction: p. 9, last line: italicize Pandora; p. 10, 1. 9: 
paragraph begins; p. 10,1. 21: delete native; p. 10, 1. 29: for at read by; p. 10, 1. 32: for 


The read This; p. 10, 1. 33: for ! read : ; p. 11,1. 8: for cheerfully read chearfully. An earlier 
reprinting of this poem is to be found in the Weekly amusement, February 1, 1734/5, pp. 


_ 326-29. Although Mr. Price has not ‘‘undertaken to search all the magazines and all the 


collected poems of the eighteenth century for treatments of the theme” (p. 31), it is strange 
that he should have overlooked a reply to this earliest poetic version of Inkle and Yarico, 


_ written by G. O., and entitled ‘‘To the Author of an epistle from Yarico to Inkle, lately 


publish’d”’ (London magazine, V [1736], 215). 


? This is admirably reproduced. I have noted only three misprints, none of which is of 
any real importance. 

> Mr. Price comments on the exceeding rarity of most of these poems, yet Inkle and 
Yarico by C. Brown (1799) which he describes as ‘‘nowhere accessible’’ (p. 25), and which 


_ he quotes only through the excerpts in the Critical review, was offered by Messrs. Dobell 


{ 


_ as recently as 1933 at the modest price of six shillings (Catalogue 2770). The 1736 poem 
_ (‘only four or five of the larger libraries of America possess a copy"’) was offered by the 


_ same booksellers in 1933 for eight shillings, six pence (Catalogue 2705). And of a version 


which appeared in the second volume of John Winstanley’s Poems written occasionally 


_ (1742-51), Mr. Price writes: ‘‘Of the first volume three or four copies are extant. Of the 
_ second there is no copy in the British Museum, and the only copy discoverable in America 


isin the Yale University Library "'(p. 19). Messrs. Dobell (Catalogue 2100) advertised this 


- in 1932 for two guineas. 
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31-32). It would have been desirable to relate these to other examples of the 
genre, notably Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard.‘ 

The principal dramatic versions of the theme in England were the tragedy 
by Weddell (1742), of which Mr. Price gives a scenario,® and George Colman’s 
ballad-opera, performed at the Haymarket in 1787. Colman introduces a 
faithful Wowski as a companion to Yarico, and Trudge as a servant to Inkle; 
and Mr. Price reproduces a charming illustration by Cruikshank showing 
Trudge and Wowski in a musical comedy pose, with the heading, ‘Come, let 
us dance and sing.’’ Colman’s play was frequently acted in America in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Price gives a valuable description of the fortunes of the story in France, 
beginning with Boulenger de Rivery’s poem in 1754. The most important 
French versions were the series of heroic poems by Claude Dorat (1764-67), 
the comedy by Chamfort entitled La jeune Indienne (1764),® and the senti- 
mental novel by Napoleon’s brother, La Tribu indienne, ou Edouard et Stel- 
lina (1799). French treatments of the theme emphasize the tragic implications 
of the story less decisively than do the English versions, and many of them 
characteristically enlarge on the “cold-blooded perfidy of the English.’” 

The earliest German versions are in verse—the first by Gellert (1746), 
which Mr. Price quotes in full and which he calls (p. 78) “the best poetic 
relation of the story in whatever language.”’ The version of Bodmer (1756), 
a reflection of his early interest in the Spectator, is long, pedantic, and un- 
readable; Gessner’s Inkle und Yarico, which appeared in the same year, gives 
the tale a happy ending. German dramatic versions were inspired first by 
Chamfort’s play, which received three separate German translations as early 
as 1766. They range from Johann Heinrich Faber’s bourgeois tragedy of 
1768 (‘‘the worst and most interesting drama on the subject in the German 
language’) to Pelzel’s very popular one-act Handlung first performed in 

4 Professor Price remarks (p. 32) that the Inkle and Yarico poems were invariably in 
the heroic couplet. There was, however, in the 1780's a parody of Beattie’s Minstrel which 
used the Inkle and Yarico theme and which was of course in the Spenserian stanza. It 
took the form of a review (with illustrative excerpts) of an imaginary Inkle and Yarico, a 
poem, by James Beattie, L.L.D., and formed a part of The herald of literature; or, a review of 
the most considerable publications that will be made in the course of the ensuing winter, with 
extracts, a jeu d'esprit which Halkett and Laing attribute to William Godwin. The parody 
of Beattie is quoted in the Edinburgh weekly magazine, LX (1784), 19-20. 

5 Apparently this was never acted, and there is even some doubt as to the author. 
Halkett and Laing assign it to Wedderburn, the Library of Congress attributes it to 
Weddell, and Mr. Allardyce Nicoll gives the author as Mrs. Weddell. 

* One wonders whether Chamfort’s conception of the character of ‘‘Betti’’ (as Yarico 
is called in this play) could really be called ‘‘a fresh one,"’ even to an audience of 1764. 
Her naive reactions to the conventions of civilized life were conventional in eighteenth 
century “‘primitivistic’’ literature. Fréron, for example, reviewing the play in the Anneé 
littéraire (1764, III, 352), remarks that ‘‘ce contraste des moeurs civiles & des moeurs de la 
nature abandonnée 4 elle-méme, n'est pas neuf,"’ and finds Betti's ignorance ‘‘pas vraisem- 
blable.”’ 

71 do not understand the allusion (p. 59) to ‘the Asiatic in Voltaire’s Lettres philoso 
phiques.”’ 
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Vienna in 1771. From 1780 on, the dramatic versions tend toward the op- 
eratic Singspiele or Balletts, in which Yarico “is made to tread the boards 
with song and dance, to slay wild beasts and defy the arrows of the savages 
and the bullets of the whites, to save her lover in melodramatic fashion, 
sometimes only to scorn him in the end”’ (p. 137). 

These transformations of the Inkle and Yarico theme, so ably and freshly 
described by Professor Price, are of interest not only to the student of litera- 
ture but also to the historian of ideas, particularly to the student of primi- 
tivism. Especially in Germany the naive character of the young Indian un- 
touched by civilization proved an attractive and fruitful theme. As a com- 
parative study the Album sets a high standard. Studies in comparative litera- 
ture have suffered somewhat from a too narrow conception of the problem 
involved: too often they have been envisaged in terms of proving the “‘in- 
fluence” of one author upon another. Professor Price’s study, like the work 
of M. Van Tieghem in France, shows how valuable the objective history of 
the mutations of a single theme can be.® Donan F. Bonn 


University of Chicago 


Freundschaftskult und Freundschaftsdichtung im deutschen Schrifttum des 18. 
Jahrhunderts vom Ausgang des Barock bis zu Klopstock. By Wo.LFDIETRICH 
Rascw. (“Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte,”’ Buchreihe, Band XXI.) Halle: Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag, 1936. Pp. x+266. 


_ The treatment of ancient legend and history in Bodmer. By ANTHONY SCENNA. 


(“Columbia University Germanic Studies,” [new ser.], No. 5.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. viii+168. 


Shakespeare in Germany 1740-1815. By R. Pascat. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. x +199. 


There have appeared during the last years several books and dissertations 


_ which deal, now adequately, and now less adequately, with one or another 


8 Other versions of the story can undoubtedly be brought to light by further research, 


but it is doubtful whether they will alter materially the main lines of Professor Price’s in- 


vestigation. Reviewing De Rivery'’s Fables et contes en vers, Fréron wrote in the Année 


_ littéraire (1755, I, 210-11): ‘‘Un Poéte Anglois qui vit encore [M. Lokman] a fait un Acte 


d'Opéra dans sa Langue sous le titre d’yartco; il vint & Paris il y a douze ou treize ans, & 


_ je me souviens qu’il me proposa de traduire cet Acte en vers Francois. Je pensai éclater 


_ de rire au seul nom d’yartco; je me retins; mais comme il s’appercut malgré moi de la 
' violence que je me fasois, je lui dis naturellement que ce nom ne pourroit jamais passer 


sur notre Scéne Lyrique, qu'il suffiroit pour faire tomber le plus bel Opéra du monde vis-a- 
vis de nos petits Maitres & de nos petites Maitresses; que s’il le trouvoit bon, je changerois 
seulement le nom d’Héroine, & que je laisserois subsister le fond. Il ne voulut jamais y 
consentir; il me dit qu’ yarico étoit aussi célébre, aussi connue en Angleterre que Phédre & 
Ariane le sont en France, & que ce seroit dénaturer une histoire réelle & authentique, que 
de la mettre sur le compte d'une autre."’ If, as seems probable, this refers to John Lock- 


_ man, who translated Voltaire’s Henriade into English, it adds another item to the bibliog- 


raphy of his works. It would be interesting to know whether Lockman's opera was an 
adaptation of the tragedy by Weddell and whether it was ever performed. 
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of complicated Chancery suits in which Defoe was involved. In 1933 and 1934 
he published two articles describing the details of these lawsuits (RES, IX, 
275, and MLR, XXIX, 137). And in 1937 Mr. Theodore Newton discovered 
a further case, throwing light on Defoe’s speculation in civet cats in 1693. 
Mr. Newton was inclined to draw the conclusion that the weaknesses in 
Defoe’s character cannot be regarded as wholly due to the embittering of 
unjust persecution; but Mr. Sutherland was content in 1933 to leave it to 
Defoe’s next biographer to determine how far those lawsuits reflect upon his 
character as a man of business and as a citizen. Now that he has himself 
assumed that office, we expect to find an answer to that question. It is not 
altogether satisfactory. He admits simply that at certain points Defoe’s con- 
duct becomes indefensible, but after that sentiment for his hero takes the 
place of criticism. 

Few men, indeed, can have risen more buoyantly than he above the waves 
that continually wrecked his fortunes. The man had amazing stamina. English 
in so many ways, he was English in his refusal to take a knock-out; he might be 
beaten to his knees over and over again, but he was never sent through the ropes, 
and he returned to fight on with bleeding fists. .. . . He was a nuisance, no doubt; 
but he was a thoroughly English nuisance. 


Mr. Sutherland has also found an unpublished manuscript of Defoe among 
the Harleian papers in the British Museum, here printed in an appendix. It 
is of considerable interest as showing Defoe’s attitude to the Dissenters. For 
reasons unstated he accepts Dr. M. A. Thomson’s suggestion that it was 
probably written in the late summer or early autumn of 1704. It is not 
a matter of importance, but it seems to me that evidence for a more specific 
date is contained in the following sentence: “These breaches may be per- 
fectly healed by the Queen. Two words at the opening the next session shall 
finish it all without a dissolution.” These words must obviously have been 
written before the Proclamation of April 5, 1705, dissolving Parliament, and 
probably after the end of the session prorogued on March 14, 1704/5 but 
in any case after the rejection of the bill against occasional conformity by the 
House of Lords for the third time, December 15, 1704. This would fit exactly 
the reference to the eighteen years of liberty the Dissenters had enjoyed, 
reckoning from James II’s first Declaration of Indulgence in 1687. 

Mr. Sutherland has very fully acknowledged his indebtedness to the work 
of such writers as W. P. Trent and Paul Dottin, and has taken account of all 
recent investigations; he has also made discreet and ample use of his very 
complete knowledge of Defoe’s own writings. But, as he points out, he has 
concerned himself with biography, not literary criticism. Defoe’s astounding 
energy led him often outside the world of literature altogether, and it is not 
surprising that his biographer in the face of so much varied talent and resource 
is inclined to persuade us that he was a very great man indeed. 

HERBERT Davis 
Cornell University 
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Inkle and Yarico album. Selected and arranged by LawRENcE MarspEN 
Price. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 171 [+38]. 
The anecdote of Yarico, the unfortunate Indian maiden, first related by 

Richard Ligon in his True and exact history of the island of Barbados (London, 

1657), was popularized in Spectator No. 11, where the girl’s seducer is given 

the characteristic name of Thomas Inkle, a youth inspired by “early Love of 

Gain.”’ As amplified by Steele, the story became widely popular and was 

retold in a variety of forms. Colman the younger turned it into a successful 

opera, Goethe cor sidered writing a play on the theme, and Lucien Bonaparte 
expanded it into a two-volume sentimental novel. Professor Price, in his 
attractively printed Inkle and Yarico album, reprints three early Yarico poems 
and traces the varying fortunes of the story in England, France, and Germany. 

As related by Arietta in Spectator No. 11, the tale was obviously intended 
as a retort to the story of the Ephesian matron, but succeeding versions in 
England tended to make it a contrast between the faithless Christian and the 
noble Indian. The first poetic version appeared in the London magazine for 
1734.1 The most popular poem on the subject, however, was the anonymous 
Yarico to Inkle: an epistle, which appeared in 1736 and was many times re- 
published. Mr. Price reprints this poem, in eighteenth-century typography, 
from the first edition in the University of Chicago library.? He also reprints 
The story of Inkle and Yarrico by the Right Honorable the Countess of * * *, 
followed by her Epistle from Yarrico to Inkle, after he had left her in slavery 
(London, 1738), and gives excerpts from various other treatments of the 
theme in verse.? The poems fall into two types—narratives and epistles— 
but Mr. Price’s comment on this distinction is rather disappointing. ‘The 
distinction is not important, for either we have much narrative mingled with 
some sentiment, or much sentiment mingled with a little narrative” (pp. 

1 The excerpts quoted need correction: p. 9, last line: italicize Pandora; p. 10, 1. 9: 
paragraph begins; p. 10,1. 21: delete native; p. 10, 1. 29: for at read by; p. 10, 1. 32: for 
The read This; p. 10, 1. 33: for ! read : ; p. 11,1. 8: for cheerfully read chearfully. An earlier 
reprinting of this poem is to be found in the Weekly amusement, February 1, 1734/5, pp. 
326-29. Although Mr. Price has not ‘‘undertaken to search all the magazines and all the 
collected poems of the eighteenth century for treatments of the theme”’ (p. 31), it is strange 
that he should have overlooked a reply to this earliest poetic version of Inkle and Yarico, 
written by G. O., and entitled ‘‘To the Author of an epistle from Yarico to Inkle, lately 
publish’d"’ (London magazine, V [1736], 215). 

2 This is admirably reproduced. I have noted only three misprints, none of which is of 
any real importance. 

3 Mr. Price comments on the exceeding rarity of most of these poems, yet Inkle and 
Yarico by C. Brown (1799) which he describes as ‘‘nowhere accessible”’ (p. 25), and which 
he quotes only through the excerpts in the Critical review, was offered by Messrs. Dobell 
as recently as 1933 at the modest price of six shillings (Catalogue 2770). The 1736 poem 
(‘only four or five of the larger libraries of America possess a copy’’) was offered by the 
same booksellers in 1933 for eight shillings, six pence (Catalogue 2705). And of a version 
which appeared in the second volume of John Winstanley’s Poems written occasionally 
(1742-51), Mr. Price writes: ‘‘Of the first volume three or four copies are extant. Of the 
second there is no copy in the British Museum, and the only copy discoverable in America 
is in the Yale University Library "'(p. 19). Messrs. Dobell (Catalogue 2100) advertised this 
in 1932 for two guineas. 
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31-32). It would have been desirable to relate these to other examples of the 
genre, notably Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard.‘ 

The principal dramatic versions of the theme in England were the tragedy 
by Weddell (1742), of which Mr. Price gives a scenario,’ and George Colman’s 
ballad-opera, performed at the Haymarket in 1787. Colman introduces a 
faithful Wowski as a companion to Yarico, and Trudge as a servant to Inkle; 
and Mr. Price reproduces a charming illustration by Cruikshank showing 
Trudge and Wowski in a musical comedy pose, with the heading, ‘Come, let 
us dance and sing.’’ Colman’s play was frequently acted in America in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Price gives a valuable description of the fortunes of the story in France, 
beginning with Boulenger de Rivery’s poem in 1754. The most important 
French versions were the series of heroic poems by Claude Dorat (1764-67), 
the comedy by Chamfort entitled La jeune Indienne (1764),° and the senti- 
mental novel by Napoleon’s brother, La Tribu indienne, ou Edouard et Stel- 
lina (1799). French treatments of the theme emphasize the tragic implications 
of the story less decisively than do the English versions, and many of them 
characteristically enlarge on the “cold-blooded perfidy of the English.” 

The earliest German versions are in verse—the first by Gellert (1746), 
which Mr. Price quotes in full and which he calls (p. 78) ‘the best poetic 
relation of the story in whatever language.” The version of Bodmer (1756), 
a reflection of his early interest in the Spectator, is long, pedantic, and un- 
readable; Gessner’s Inkle und Yarico, which appeared in the same year, gives 
the tale a happy ending. German dramatic versions were inspired first by 
Chamfort’s play, which received three separate German translations as early 
as 1766. They range from Johann Heinrich Faber’s bourgeois tragedy of 
1768 (“the worst and most interesting drama on the subject in the German 
language’’) to Pelzel’s very popular one-act Handlvng first performed in 

‘ Professor Price remarks (p. 32) that the Inkle and Yarico poems were invariably in 
the heroic couplet. There was, however, in the 1780's a parody of Beattie’s Minstrel which 
used the Inkle and Yarico theme and which was of course in the Spenserian stanza. It 
took the form of a review (with illustrative excerpts) of an imaginary Inkle and Yarico, a 
poem, by James Beattie, L.L.D., and formed a part of The herald of literature; or, a review of 
the most considerable publications that will be made in the course of the ensuing winter, with 
extracts, a jeu d’esprit which Halkett and Laing attribute to William Godwin. The parody 
of Beattie is quoted in the Edinburgh weekly magazine, LX (1784), 19-20. 

5 Apparently this was never acted, and there is even some doubt as to the author. 
Halkett and Laing assign it to Wedderburn, the Library of Congress attributes it to 
Weddell, and Mr. Allardyce Nicoll gives the author as Mrs. Weddell. 

6 One wonders whether Chamfort’'s conception of the character of ‘‘Betti'’ (as Yarico 
is called in this play) could really be called ‘‘a fresh one,’’ even to an audience of 1764. 
Her naive reactions to the conventions of civilized life were conventional in eighteenth 
century ‘‘primitivistic’’ literature. Fréron, for example, reviewing the play in the Anneé 
littéraire (1764, III, 352), remarks that ‘‘ce contraste des moeurs civiles & des moeurs de la 
nature abandonnée 4 elle-méme, n'est pas neuf,”’ and finds Betti’s ignorance ‘‘pas vraisem- 
blable.” 

71 do not understand the allusion (p. 59) to “‘the Asiatic in Voltaire’s Lettres philoso- 
phiques.”’ 
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Vienna in 1771. From 1780 on, the dramatic versions tend toward the op- 
eratic Singspiele or Balletts, in which Yarico “is made to tread the boards 
with song and dance, to slay wild beasts and defy the arrows of the savages 
and the bullets of the whites, to save her lover in melodramatic fashion, 
sometimes only to scorn him in the end” (p. 137). 

These transformations of the Inkle and Yarico theme, so ably and freshly 
described by Professor Price, are of interest not only to the student of litera- 
ture but also to the historian of ideas, particularly to the student of primi- 
tivism. Especially in Germany the naive character of the young Indian un- 
touched by civilization proved an attractive and fruitful theme. As a com- 
parative study the Album sets a high standard. Studies in comparative litera- 
ture have suffered somewhat from a too narrow conception of the problem 
involved: too often they have been envisaged in terms of proving the “‘in- 
fluence” of one author upon another. Professor Price’s study, like the work 
of M. Van Tieghem in France, shows how valuable the objective history of 
the mutations of a single theme can be.® Donatp F. Bonp 


University of Chicago 


Freundschaftskult und Freundschaftsdichtung im deutschen Schrifttum des 18. 
Jahrhunderts vom Ausgang des Barock bis zu Klopstock. By WOLFDIETRICH 
Rascu. (‘Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte,”’ Buchreihe, Band XXI.) Halle: Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag, 1936. Pp. x+266. 

The treatment of ancient legend and history in Bodmer. By ANTHONY SCENNA. 
(“Columbia University Germanic Studies,” [new ser.], No. 5.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. viii+168. 

Shakespeare in Germany 1740-1815. By R. Pascat. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. x+199. 

There have appeared during the last years several books and dissertations 
which deal, now adequately, and now less adequately, with one or another 


8 Other versions of the story can undoubtedly be brought to light by further research, 
but it is doubtful whether they will alter materially the main lines of Professor Price's in- 
vestigation. Reviewing De Rivery's Fables et contes en vers, Fréron wrote in the Année 
littéraire (1755, I, 210-11): ‘“‘Un Poéte Anglois qui vit encore [M. Lokman] a fait un Acte 
d’Opéra dans sa Langue sous le titre d’yarico; il vint 4 Paris il y a douze ou treize ans, & 
je me souviens qu'il me proposa de traduire cet Acte en vers Francois. Je pensai éclater 
de rire au seul nom d’yarico; je me retins; mais comme il s'appercut malgré moi de la 
violence que je me fasois, je lui dis naturellement que ce nom ne pourroit jamais passer 
sur notre Scéne Lyrique, qu'il suffiroit pour faire tomber le plus bel Opéra du monde vis-i- 
vis de nos petits Maitres & de nos petites Maitresses; que s’il le trouvoit bon, je changerois 
seulement le nom d’Héroine, & que je laisserois subsister le fond. Il ne voulut jamais y 
consentir; il me dit qu’ yarico étoit aussi célébre, aussi connue en Angleterre que Phédre & 
Ariane le sont en France, & que ce seroit dénaturer une histoire réelle & authentique, que 
de la mettre sur le compte d’une autre.’’ If, as seems probabie, this refers to John Lock- 
man, who translated Voltaire’s Henriade into English, it adds another item to the bibliog- 
raphy of his works. It would be interesting to know whether Lockman’s opera was an 
adaptation of the tragedy by Weddell and whether it was ever performed. 
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phase of eighteenth-century German literature. The following examples are 
chosen, more or less at random, from a list which could easily be expanded: 
P. Kluckhohn, Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Literature des 18. Jahrhunderts 
und in der deutschen Romantik (2d ed., 1931); L. M. Price, The reception of 
English literature in Germany (1932); M. B. and L. M. Price, The publication 
of English literature in Germany in the eighteenth century (1934); R. Sithnel, 
Die Gétter Griechenlands und die deutsche Klassik (dissertation, 1935); E. M. 
Butler, The tyranny of Greece over Germany (1935); W. H. Bruford, Germany 
in the eighteenth century (1935; the German translation appeared in 1936); 
J. A. Kelly, German visitors to English theaters in the eighteenth century (1936) ; 
C. C. D. Vail, Lessing’s relation to the English language and literature (1936) ; 
E. Franz, Deutsche Klassik und Reformation (1937; to be reviewed in the 
near future). None of these books attempts to portray the whole of eight- 
eenth-century German literature; each of them regards it from this or that 
point of view and purports to shed light on the whole by removing shadows 
that lurk in the corners. 

The three books considered in this review belong in the same category. 
They are Einzeluntersuchungen. They investigate certain attitudes existing 
during the eighteenth century among members of the educated middle class 
of Germany and Switzerland, and show how these attitudes find expression 
in the literature of the time. Rasch’s book discusses the friendship cult and 
its burgeoning and bloom in the writings of bourgeois authors during the 
first half of the century. His book deals with an important movement. 
Scenna’s contribution to our knowledge of the role played by classical ma- 
terial in the thinking and writing of the eighteenth century does not discuss 
a movement. It focuses our attention on one influential democratic author, 
the Swiss Bodmer. Thus it adds, not only to our information concerning cer- 
tain uses of the classical heritage in the eighteenth century, but especially 
to a better understanding of one conspicuous figure of the age of enlighten- 
ment. Pascal’s book attempts to trace the reception of Shakespeare by leaders 
of the literature-minded middle class and by certain coteries that were inter- 
ested in aesthetics and criticism. In his book we are face to face with the 
changing attitude toward Shakespeare, its reasons and consequences, par- 
ticularly during the second half of the eighteenth century. Rasch’s book is a 
summary, embodying the results of previous investigations of the friendship 
cult and the fruits of independent study of the sources. Scenna’s book, I 
take it, is a dissertation; it contains source material which has not been ac- 
cessible heretofore. Pascal’s book is a textbook. 

Because it is the least significant of the three, I shall deal first with Pascal’s 
Shakespeare in Germany, 1740-1815. The book, the terminus ad quem of which 
seems somewhat arbitrarily chosen, consists of an “Introduction” (pp. 1-36), 
a part entitled “Criticism” (pp. 37-166), another one entitled “‘Translations”’ 
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(pp. 167-89), a one-page “Short bibliography”’ (p. 190), and a ‘““Chronologi- 
cal table,” divided into three columns: “Criticism, biography, ete.” —‘‘Trans- 
lations, adaptations, synopses’ —‘Productions” (pp. 191-99). There is not 
much one can say about a book of this sort except—why? The author says 
in the foreword: “This book arose out of certain practical needs of teaching”’ 
(p. ix). These practical needs of teaching, I dare say, will be met by this book. 
Such practical needs of teaching as Mr. Pascal has in mind are usually met 
by providing students with excerpts which they, in turn, excerpt. The result 
is not infrequently satisfactory: the student passes the examination. He has 
acquired the well-known “minimum essentials,” a state of perfection which 
several years ago was described in one issue of a college catalogue as “rudi- 
mentary elements” and in another issue of the same catalogue as “elementary 
rudiments.” These remarks are not directed against Mr. Pascal’s book. They 
are not directed against all textbooks. They are directed against the almost 
universal practice of using books containing excerpts and the ever more pre- 
vailing neglect of reading at least a few books in toto. It may be necessary to 
pass over some material hurriedly, but under the system of reading excerpts 
usually no work is read in its entirety, particularly no work that is long and 
hard. The result of this sort of reading is too often apparent in the lack of 
critical understanding of such terms—our book deals with Shakespeare—as 
“genius,” “nature,” “imitation,” “fear,” “pity,” “illusion,” “imagination,” 
‘fnspiration.”” Why was Herder’s essay on Shakespeare abbreviated? It 
would have been more advisable to shorten the “Introduction.” After all, 
Mr. Pascal’s summary of the changes in attitude toward Shakespeare, well 
written though it is, does not offer anything new. Or is the book intended to 
be a collection of material for seminar exercises? In that case it would serve 
a laudable purpose, especially if the “Introduction” were omitted and if the 
texts were reprinted in full. 

Second, Mr. Scenna’s The treatment of ancient legend and history in Bodmer. 
This is an ably written and worth-while addition to the literature on Bodmer. 
It closes the gap, left by the contributors to Johann Jacob Bodmer. Denkschrift 
zum CC. Geburtstag, herausgegeben von der Stiftung von Schnyder von Wartensee 
(Ziirich, 1900). In this memorial volume, L. P. Betz has written on Bodmer 
and French literature (pp. 163-239), L. Donati on Bodmer and Italian litera- 
ture (pp. 241-312), and Theodor Vetter on Bodmer and English literature 
(pp. 313-386). Mr. Scenna adds to these three treatises the present fourth 
one, which rounds out our knowledge concerning Bodmer’s acquaintance with 
foreign literatures, his manner of translating and adapting classical material, 
and the use to which he intended to put this translated and adapted material. 
After a clear statement of aims and sources and the classification of themes 
(chap. i), and after a lively account of the development of Bodmer’s interest 
in the ancients (chap. ii), Mr. Scenna discusses in detail twenty-one plays, 
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written between 1759 and 1782, of which all but one proclaim their debt to 
Greek and Roman history and legend by the very name on the title-page 
(chaps. iii-v). The one exception is Karl von Burgund. This play is based on 
the defeat of Charles the Bold by the Swiss in 1476, and hence is a “‘patriotic’”’ 
play. However, as far as form is concerned, this play is so close an imitation 
of Aeschylus’ Persians that it has been called the Greek play’s first transla- 
tion into German. These twenty-one plays have no value whatsoever, judged 
by any canon of literary or aesthetic criticism. Nor need the student of the 
theater advert to them. In these two respects they differ widely from Les- 
sing’s Philotas and Emilia Galotti and from Goethe’s Iphigenie (Philotas, 
published in 1759; Bodmer’s Polytimet, published in 1760, was a parody 
directed against Lessing’s play; Emilia Galotti, Lessing’s treatment of the 
Virginia-story, published in 1772, may be compared with Bodmer’s T'arquinius 
superbus, published in 1768, which treats the rape of Lucretia; Goethe’s 
Tphigenie, final revision in 1787, may be contrasted with Bodmer’s Electra, 
published in 1760). But these plays do deserve consideration because they 
reveal Bodmer’s deep preoccupation with dreams and prophecies and his 
sincere endeavor to derive useful lessons from the teachings of history. For 
Bodmer there was no art for art’s sake. History as well as literature must be 
made to point a moral. Bodmer’s legendary and historical plays, accordingly, 
“prove’’ that the republican form of government serves best as protector of 
the people’s right and that any form of despotism is a usurpation of that 
freedom which is man’s birthright. Closely connected with this political doc- 
trine of Bodmer’s is his ethical thesis: ‘a decline in fundamental moral virtues 
and an excess of material luxury make possible the rise of dictatorships and 
absolute despots” (pp. 151-52). Mr. Scenna’s careful analyses of the “classi- 
cal” plays and of much subsidiary material show clearly that Bodmer tried 
earnestly to teach his pupils, his friends, his fellow-citizens, and the Germans 
beyond the border the value of republicanism and of the old-fashioned civic 
virtues. To be sure, his voice was that of one preaching in the wilderness of 
the absolute monarchy. At this point Mr. Scenna might have referred to a 
possible connection between Haller, Rousseau, and Bodmer—not that they 
derived their political views one from the other; Haller, e.g., was convinced 
that the aristocratic form of government was best suited for bringing about 
happiness of the people—but that all three of them, men of Switzerland, were 
politically minded, whereas most of their contemporaries in Germany, except 
Wieland, who was an upholder of the enlightened monarchy, were silent on 
this theme. 

Through the study of this book one might very well arrive at the conclusion 
that the Bodmer of the ‘‘classical’” plays has little to do with the traditional 
Bodmer, i.e., the one who engaged in a literary feud with Gottsched. This 
would be a mistake. And although Mr. Scenna has not made this mistake, he 
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has not pointed out as clearly as he should have done (in the reviewer’s 
opinion) the consistency with which Bodmer held to his critical doctrine, set 
forth in the thirties and forties. Mr. Scenna refers only incidentally to those 
tenets of Bodmer which demand for the tragedy pity and terror and the 
sublime “in order to effect a catharsis, which must aim at some moral im- 
provement” (p. 16). He likewise mentions only in passing (e.g., on p. 149) 
that Bodmer disagrees with Aristotle's emphasis upon action in the drama 
and for this reason does not choose plots involving dramatic action but rather 
characters that can be portrayed. Much, therefore, that is criticized as bad 
drama in these plays is in reality simply playing the game according to 
Bodmer's own rules. This observation is not an attempt at an Ehrenrettung 
of Bodmer's “classical” plays as plays. It is made merely to indicate that 
Bodmer was elsewhere consistent, just as consistent and uncompromising as 
he was in the political and ethical sermonizing in his plays, even though his 
friends sometimes sneaked away to the bar when they could not listen to his 
reading them any longer. 

I have noted a few typographical errors. But neither they nor the one or 
two exceptions I have taken to the treatment of ancient legend and history 
in Bodmer—my exceptions are debatable—can detract from the worth-while- 
ness of this book, the value of which is enhanced by the use of unpublished 
works and letters by Bodmer now in the Zentralbibliothek in Ziirich. 

Third, Wolfdietrich Rasch, Freundschaftskult und Freundschaftsdichtung im 
deutschen Schrifttum des 18. Jahrhunderts. This book is, on the whole, an 
extremely well-written summary of recent investigations on the cult of friend- 
ship and its written expression in Germany during the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. “Written expression”’ includes not only literature in the nar- 
rower sense of the word but also letters, diaries, pamphlets, etc. In the intro- 
duction, Rasch touches briefly on friendship among the ancients, treats more 
fully, but still cursorily, friendship among the humanists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, points out that this sort of friendship is socially limited, 
i.e., limited to members of the same social class, and emphasizes the fact that 
friendship during the Baroque century does as a rule not involve intimate, 
personal relationship. Friendship is a duty of the honnéte homme, of the cour- 
tier who, for “political” reasons, is even advised to be friends with God. There 
are exceptions and transitional cases (Wickram, Grimmelshausen, Johann 
Beer, Fleming, Simon Dach, and the K6nigsberg Circle). 

The next chapter, “Friendship during Pietism,” is in my opinion the best. 
It compares and contrasts the attitudes of Puritanism, Jansenism, and Pietism 
toward friendship. Without going into details (this is reserved for the follow- 
ing chapter), it shows where and how Pietism and Enlightenment cross each 
other’s paths. It traces the development of epistolary intercourse among 
friends who are pietists (one dispenses with titles; the friend is one’s equal) 
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and of the pietistic ‘friendship in God”’ into a friendship with a human being. 
This human being was at first a fellow-pietist. Later ‘Christians’ were ad- 
mitted to the bonds of friendship. Eventually even non-Christians were em- 
braced in what had become a completely a-religious friendship (secularization 
of pietistic friendship; the importance of the collection of treatises, called 
Der Christ in der Freundschaft; the reaction against the secularization of friend- 
ship on the part of Count von Zinzendorf). 

The next two chapters discuss the remaining factors that helped to bring 
about and to condition the friendship cult in Germany during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. They deal with the influence of the Enlightenment 
on this cult, with the interrelationship between the autonomy of man, which 
was one of the teachings of the Enlightenment, the friendship among men, 
and the love of man. In this connection Mr. Rasch characterizes briefly the 
German and non-German fathers of Rationalism-Enlightenment (e.g., 
Shaftesbury) and considers, more at length, the sociological and political 
implications inherent in the fact that the members of the bourgeois class, who 
are the adherents of Pietism and of Enlightenment, are socially insignificant 
and politically impotent. Whereas previously they had found “fulfilment” 
in the hope of heaven, they now find a secular heaven in the sociability of 
friendship. Friendship becomes the great force of the bourgeois class. Litera- 
ture, even national consciousness, derive from this force. 

In the remaining four chapters Mr. Rasch takes up in detail the manifesta- 
tions of the friendship cult in the literature of the first half of the eighteenth 
century: moral weeklies, Pyra and Lange, Gleim and his circle, Klopstock and 
the Bremer Beitrager, to mention only the most outstanding writers treated. 
Of the discussions in the second part of the Book, those on the moral weeklies, 
Pyra and Klopstock are, in my opinion, most adequately worked out. They 
rest, like the others, on previous investigations which are summarized. This 
does not mean that Mr. Rasch has not read the sources. It is evident that he 
has done so carefully. He has also read the important books about the sources 
and their authors. But the value of Mr. Rasch’s book does not lie in a new 
approach to the study of the friendship cult and its various manifestations, 
nor does it lie in a new interpretation of certain literary phenomena in the 
light of the friendship cult. The value of his book lies in the fact that it sum- 
marizes competently and lucidly a vast body of material into a moderately 
sized volume, and that its author, having taken stock, is able to indicate 
problems that are as yet unsolved. This he does at least twice: on page 123, 
note 4, where he suggests the need of a special and separate investigation of 
the development of the novel during the first decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and on page 174, where he suggests special investigations into the formal 
side of Pyra’s and Lange’s lyrical poems. 

In conclusion a few random remarks: To note 1 on page 1 there may now 
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be added Laurens J. Mills, One soul in bodies twain: friendship in Tudor 
literature and Stuart drama (Bloomington, 1937) (chaps. i-iii: ‘The classical 
ideas”’ ; friendship theme in the Middle Ages’’; early Renaissance,” 
pp. 1-108). This book appeared too late to be included in this note. For the 
same reason Mr. Rasch could not refer to Mills, page 377, when he discusses 
the conflict between friendship and love (Rasch, p. 27). To the same note 
on page 1 on friendship among the ancients add Curtius in Protestantische 
Monatsblitter fiir innere Zeitgeschichte (= Gelzers Monatsblitter; cf. Diesch, No. 
2404a), 1863 (July). To note 3 on page 31 add a reference to Ehrismann, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Teil I?, 
page 369; Teil II, 1, pages 112 ff.—To Spener, pages 46 ff., add: while 
pointing out the differences between English Puritanism, French Jan- 
senism, and German Pietism mention should be made of the fact that the 
chief founder of German Pietism, Spener, while in Geneva, was profoundly 
impressed by the Puritans’ insistence on the practice of piety. Bayly’s The 
practice of piety had been translated into several languages, including French 
and German. The friendship of David and Jonathan is mentioned on pages 
120 and 146 as one to which the writers of this period allude currently. I 
should welcome references. In chapter iv, where Mr. Rasch discusses friend- 
ship, society, and the state, Hagedorn, of whom he writes on pages 149-51, 
should have been mentioned as one of the important. critics of the absolutism 
of his time. Hagedorn learned about “freedom” from the English (ef. B. R. 
Coffman, “An English contribution to Germany,’ Modern language journal, 


VI [1921], 19-21). 
Joun G. KUNSTMANN 


University of Chicago 


William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. By Miuron C. Percivau. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. Pp. viii+334. 

This very thorough and laborious study is an attempt to interpret Blake’s 
prophetic writings and some of his engravings by placing him in the tradi- 
tion to which he belongs, and to show that the myths he created are not wild, 
disordered imaginings, but the embodiment of a logical and coherent system 
of belief. It is not concerned with Blake’s art or poetry so much as with his 
teaching. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. Percival discovers at the end 
of his labors that he has “unfortunately emphasized” the relations of Blake’s 
thought ‘to the ancient rather than to the modern world’”—that he has, 
in fact, by his preoccupation with Blake’s ideas, been largely occupied in a 
study of sources. To this study he has indeed made some most valuable con- 
tributions, particularly in the chapter on “Alchemical symbolism,’ which 
offers very necessary aid in our understanding of many of Blake’s most favor- 
ite images. 
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But the chief value of the book, and its importance for the literary his- 
torian of this period, is that it places by the side of the recognized traditions 
of Christian and classical orthodoxy another tradition, heterodox, but never- 
theless an equally living and complete body of beliefs. “The Orphic, and 
Pythagorean tradition, Neoplatonism in the whole of its extent, the Her- 
metic, kabbalistic, Gnostic, and alchemical writings, Erigena, Paracelsus, 
Boehme, and Swedenborg—here is a consistent body of tradition extending 
over nearly twenty-five hundred years.”’ We have recently been shown how 
important in eighteenth-century thought is the conception of the “great 
Chain of Being’’; we are now asked to remember that, for those at any rate 
to whom such a rigorous and limited theory would be anathema, there was 
another conception—“the great Circle of Destiny.”” And, in view of this, 
Mr. Percival rightly stresses the fact that the work of Blake is as traditional 
as the work of Milton or Dante. Set against their proper background, Blake’s 
mythical personages can be seen playing their parts in an extremely elaborate, 
carefully planned, cosmic drama, so exact in its minute particulars and in its 
regular and recurring correspondences that its complexity demands the kind 
of attention we are not accustomed to bring to the reading of poetic or pro- 
phetic utterances. 

Mr. Percival has brought to his study of the prophetic writings that meticu- 
lous attention, and has succeeded in separating the various layers of Blake’s 
symbolism, and in giving us a plain account of the characters and setting of 
his dramas. He warns us that it has been outside his purpose “to appraise 
the poetic quality of the prophetic writings” in his concern to get to the heart 
of Blake’s teaching; but this is not enough to justify a certain lack of dis- 
crimination in the use of different parts of Blake’s work. Nor is it sufficient 
to refer in the preface to two sets of Sloss and Wallis’ edition “worn to tatters” 
as evidence of his use of the text of Blake; it would indeed have been safer 
not to have given such undivided attention to a reprint of Blake, which does 
not always emphasize enough the important distinction between the final 
completed engraved works and the fragments which have been printed from 
Blake’s manuscripts. For it cannot, I think, be doubted that Blake believed 
himself to be an inspired poet and artist, a visionary to whom it had been 
granted not only to see visions but to give them form in word and line and 
color; and one, moreover, who just because he made such tremendous claims 
for the full and plenary inspiration of his finally consummated masterpieces, 
above all for Jerusalem, would not have wished them to appear in ordinary 
type without the illustrations, and together with uncompleted versions and 
scraps from his notebooks. Even the Four Zoas, much revised and altered 
in manuscript, was never given final form, and was never engraved. And 
later he used certain parts of it, embodying them in his finished poems Milton 


and Jerusalem. 
Mr. Percival’s method has led him to ransack Sloss ate backward 
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and forward to discover, if he can, the “system Blake sought to formulate,” 
“the key that unlocks” all the versions of the myth. This system, this key 
that he finds, fits best the Four Zoas; and for this reason he is tempted in his 
enthusiasm to describe it as the “‘most sublime and regular’’ of all the versions, 
and to dismiss the later poems, which Blake engraved with such care as his 
final and perfected work, as “most obscure”’ or as merely “telling the story 
again from a different point of view.” 

The book is an admirable study of the sources and significance of many 
of Blake’s ideas and images; but it seems to me too partial and one-sided in 
its interest to serve as an interpretation of Blake’s most difficult work. 


HERBERT Davis 
Cornell University 


Les Idées traditionalistes en France de Rivarol 4 Charles Maurras. Par At- 
PHONSE V. Rocue. (“Illinois studies in language and literature,”’ Vol. X XI, 
Nos. 1-2.) Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois, 1937. Pp. 235. 


“Le lecteur ne trouvera ici ni un tableau ni une critique des ceuvres dites 
traditionalistes, mais plutét un historique et une analyse de la doctrine dont 
se sont inspirés les auteurs de ces ceuvres” (p. 33). Aussi ne pouvons nous 
reprocher trop sévérement 4 M.Roche les répétitions dont fourmille son 
ouvrage; la faute en est aux écrivains qu’il étudie, écrivains dont la fonction 
sociale est de répéter ce qu’ont “‘pensé” leurs devanciers: ‘Les principes 
fondamentaux du traditionalisme une fois acceptés, on peut presque se dis- 
penser de penser” (p. 11). Cruelle définition. Nous reprocherons seulement 
4 M.Roche d’avoir omis quelques noms: Nisard, par exemple: ‘the most dis- 
tinguished representative of the extreme ‘right,’ that is, of literary conserva- 
tism during this period... .’’;! La Harpe, également, et Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam—de n’avoir pas montré assez clairement comment le traditionalisme 
d’un Maistre, fondé sur le catholicisme, voire l’ultramontanisme, aboutit aux 
doctrines de Action francaise, qui “compte parmi ses membres, la plupart 
catholiques, des protestants, des juifs, des panthéistes, aussi bien que des 
agnostiques et des athées’” (p. 32). Il ne suffit pas de dire, avec Charles 
Maurras: “Les uns et les autres ont adopté le critére de l’intérét et de la 
tradition de leur pays.”? Il efit fallu analyser “the frights of the ruling classes 
in 1830, 1848, 1871,’’* craintes qui ne sont que mentionnées avec pudeur.* 


1 Irving Babbitt, The masters of modern French criticism (Boston and New York, 1912), 
D. 87. 


2 Quand les Frangais ne s’aimaient pas (Paris, 1916), p. 212; cité par M. Roche, p. 32. 

3? Régis Michaud, Modern thought and literature in France (New York and London, 
1934), p. 263. 

4“L’' Influence des év8nements de 1870-71" (p. 18)—"‘les malheurs ... de la Commune”’ 
(p. 16)—“‘la fortune et la tranquillité se trouvaient compromises”’ (p. 24). 
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Nous reprocherons enfin 4 M.Roche d’avoir légérement résolu le probléme 
qu’il pose 4 propos de Balzac, apétre des doctrines de droite” (p. 14), d’affir- 
mer qu’entre les ceuvres de Bourget, Bordeaux, Barrés, et les romans de Balzac 
la différence” est ‘de degré beaucoup plus que de caractére” (p. 139), que 
ni les uns ni les autres ne sont des romans 4 thése. Victor Hugo, pourtant, sur 
la tombe de Balzac put déclarer sans ridicule: ‘‘Qu’il le veuille ou non, l’auteur 
de cette ceuvre immense est de la forte race des écrivains révolutionnaires.’’® 
Karl Marx, bien souvent, s’est appuyé sur la Comédie humaine. C’est que 
Balzac jamais ne fausse les caractéres: pour l’honneur de la religion, pour 
Vhonneur de la monarchie, tout finit par s’arranger (voir la fin du Faiseur, 
ou de la Cousine Bette: les méchants punis, les bons récompensés). II] n’em- 
péche que chez Balzac, vice, médiocrité sont étalés sans égards pour la condi- 
tion sociale du personnage. Chez Barrés, Bourget, Bazin, Bordeaux, que 
ni Marx, ni Victor Hugo ne sauriaent dire écrivains révolutionnaires, les 
caractéres sont préconcus, les incidents agencés en vue d’une démonstration; 
il faut prouver ainsi l’excellence du traditionalisme, ce traditionalisme qui, 
plaqué maladroitement aux derniéres pages des romans de Balzac, fausse 
complétement les ceuvres de Bourget—sans parler de Bordeaux! 

Quoi qu’il en soit, amis et adversaires du traditionalisme connaissent si 
mal ce dont ils parlent volontiers, que ce livre informé rendra des services 
appréciables. La partialité de l’auteur’ reste souvent lucide: 4 plusieurs 
reprises M. Roche dénonce les “‘sollicitations’”—nous dirions plus simplement 
les “faux’’—dont sont coutumiers les auteurs traditionalistes.’ peut,’’ 
écrit-il, “leur reprocher d’un peu trop insister sur leur prétendue honnéteté 
intellectuelle et le caractére objectif de leur méthode” (p. 211). On devrait 
surtout leur reprocher, semble-t-il, de dispenser leurs disciples de penser. II 
est facheux que parfois, sous l’érudit, transparaisse le disciple.® 

RENE ETIEMBLE 
University of Chicago 


’ Cf. René Benjamin, La prodigieuse vie d’ Honoré de Balzac (Paris, 1925), p. 376. 


6 Cf. Les grands tertes du Marzisme: Sur la littérature et l'art, Tome I (‘‘Textes de Marx 
et d’Engels,"’ Paris: Editions sociales internationales). 


7 $’il en fallait croire M. Roche, les ‘‘disciples'’ de Maurras sont “‘innombrables"’ (p. 
171). Voir aussi, pp. 165 et 180, des commentaires dithyrambiques, peut-étre trop. 


8 Cf. p. 39: Rivarol est un libéral—*‘Ce sont la des idées que se gardent bien de faire 
ressortir les partisans de la monarchie absolue’’; p. 90, & propos de Fustel de Coulanges: 
‘‘Nous avons 14 un cas typique de sollicitation [et non ‘‘solicitation,’’ faute d'impression] 
ou, pour employer un mot passé dans le langage de la critique traditionaliste, d’‘utili- 
sation’ de texte.”’ 

9 Tl est fort intéressant de lire ou de relire, aprés l’'essai de M. Roche, celui de H. J. 
Hunt, Socialisme et romantisme en France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935). Puisque M. 
Roche pose le probléme des ‘‘deux Frances’’ (pp. 29 sqq.), l'on pourra en confrontant les 
deux essais, motiver un jugement, sinon un choix. 
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Towards the twentieth century: essays in the spiritual history of the nineteenth. 
By H. V. Rourn. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1937. Pp. x+392. 

This is both an original and an old-fashioned book. It is old-fashioned in 
its capricious use of references, its concentration on representative individuals 
and indifference to formative tendencies, and, above all, in the explicitness of 
its extra-literary aims. Like the Victorians, whose attitudes it is his purpose 
to define and estimate, Mr. Routh is primarily interested in the psychological 
and spiritual effects which literature can produce; although he has written 
a long, erudite, and at times bewildering book, he is throughout “driving at 
practice.”’ Nevertheless, the elements of originality in his approach are im- 
pressive: his knowledge of classical and German literature and thought is 
far-ranging; more remarkable is his acquaintance with modern science from 
physics to anthropology; and his scholarship in German and his saturation in 
science have both contributed powerfully to shape his standards of literary 
interpretation and judgment. 

Such an inquiry as this cannot establish the soundness of its conclusions; 
it can merely assert its standards and seek to persuade the reader that they 
are sound by illustrating their relevance and value. Mr. Routh’s standards of 
judgment (which have determined his standards of interpretation) are no- 
where gathered together in one clear and complete formulation; but it is not 
hard for a patient reader to assemble them. From the book as a whole 
emerges a conception of adequacy (or greatness) in art. To be adequate, art 
must be the expression of a mind which is (1) aware of the soundest, i.e., the 
most recent, ideas of science and philosophy and at peace with their implica- 
tions; (2) convinced of the intelligibility of the universe; (3) aware of the 
important roles of emotion, will, and intuition in the interpretation of the 
universe; (4) persuaded of the desirability and significance of the common 
experiences of human life; (5) convinced of the interrelationship of all elements 
in the universe. The art which proceeds from a personality deficient in any 
of these requisites (and the list is not perhaps exhaustive) is unsatisfying to 
Mr. Routh. It is no wonder that he presents the literature of the past hun- 
dred years as a succession of pathetic failures. When, one is inclined to ask 
him, as one was inclined to ask Irving Babbitt, was literature satisfactory to 
so strict a judge? 

Adequate literature, Mr. Routh asserts, must be based on the best ideas 
of science and philosophy available at the time when it was written. The early 
Victorians were inadequate, he thinks, because in spirit they were not ac- 
climatized to the age in which they lived, because they were nostalgic for a 
simpler scheme of life and thought which was outworn. Carlyle’s hero-wor- 
ship, Newman’s note of antiquity, Arnold’s Hellenism, Browning’s emotional 
Christianity—all illustrate the error. Mr. Routh is essentially correct; the 
Victorians, prolonging a romantic attitude, did long for a simpler and purer 
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scheme than existed or could be brought to exist in their time, and by their 
longing for a past, imagined or real, they were indisposed toward the new cur- 
rents of thought. Newman’s attitude toward liberalism and modernism and 
Carlyle’s attitude toward evolution exemplify Mr. Routh’s criticism. The 
later Victorians, in so far as they accepted evolution, understood its implica- 
tions, and centered their reading of life upon it, were using the best ideas 
available; but men like Meredith failed, Mr. Routh thinks, because they could 
not combine with the possession of the best ideas a clear sense and a warm 
conviction of the essential desirability of common human experiences, of the 
framework of ordinary life. They were driven into disorder and falsity, as was 
Meredith himself, or into a doctrinaire pessimism, as was Hardy, or into 
artistic impotence, as was Butler. Swinburne in his revolutionary phase is an 
exception; and it is a great gap that Mr. Routh has nothing to say of him. 
George Eliot, whom he studies at length, is another exception; it is curious 
that he does not mention Lydgate, who both in science and philosophy has 
a grasp of the best ideas of a somewhat earlier age, and who is both a clear- 
sighted scientist and, in his earlier phase, an eager altruist in Comte’s sense 
of the term. 

The essay On liberty is taken as the turning-point in Victorian culture; 
with the dissemination of such ideas as Mill there expresses, men began to 
covet a subjective attitude—awareness of freedom—more than an objective 
achievement—the exploration of aspects of reality. Such a preference is as- 
sociated with a disbelief in the intelligibility of the universe, an association 
which Mill would have deplored. In Mr. Routh’s view no literature based on 
such disbelief can be adequate. Recent literature, he thinks, is stained deeply 
by a doubt, or a positive disbelief, that the universe is intelligible to man. 
The exclusion of the scientific idealism of Shaw and Wells darkens the picture 
at this point. 

All the judgments pronounced in the book—and every page teems with 
judgments—are determined in part or in whole by the major assumptions 
which have been mentioned. It would be vain to follow Mr. Routh through 
his long and devious course; but a few comments on selected aspects may be 
offered. The absence of almost all the poets since Arnold is unexplained and 
unjustified; and it is no less surprising that all the novelists prior to George 
Eliot are neglected. In his approach to fiction Mr. Routh seems to assume 
that enfin George Eliot ‘“‘vint et le premier en Europe ...,”’ even going the 
length of affirming that she was the first writer of fiction to concentrate on 
mental, as distinguished from material, events. It may be argued that in the 
Nowvelle Héloise Rousseau did exactly that, and he may have been anticipated. 
The erection of Froude into a major intellect, although it results in two admi- 
rable chapters which form the best revaluation of Froude done in this age, is 
open to some criticism. Great intellectual significance is attributed to a book 
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which, to the present writer, seems no more than a hysterical cry of religious 
radicalism—The nemesis of faith. 

In points of fact, Mr. Routh is almost always sound. A few errors in names 
and titles and dates are unimportant; they will not be listed here. The inter- 
pretation of Emerson may, however, be said to be wrong in fact: to present 
Emerson as a thinker so preoccupied with the past that he is unable to discern 
the values in the present is to fly in the face of such plain facts as Emerson’s 
myriad exhortations to seek immediacy of experience and to clarify the spirit 
in activity, as well as to betray an insensitiveness to the homely and local 
quality in his diction and imagery. Perhaps Mr. Routh has failed to make his 
meaning plain. 

As the introduction states, this is not another survey of recent literature. 
It is something more original and more valuable: a confrontation of the 
literature and culture of an age with high and interesting standards. In what 
is said of every author singled out for consideration there are suggestive and 
illuminating ideas. 

E. K. Brown 
University of Toronto 
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The study of Germanic philology in eastern Europe has long been honorably 
represented by the Hungarian series, ‘“Német philologiai dolgozatok’”’ (Buda- 
pest, 1912 ff.), which has now reached forty-odd numbers. It is altogether 
agreeable to welcome a new series from eastern Europe entitled “Bibliothek 
des germanistischen Instituts der Belgrader Universitit” (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1934 ff.). The first volume—Ladislaus Weifert, Die deutsche Mundart von 
Bela Crkva (Weisskirchen]; pp. 132—is an exhaustive study of a dialect spoken 
in Jugoslavia. It includes a brief history of Bela Crkva, an account of the 
sources of the German immigration, and a review of linguistic facts. This 
study has a very business-like air and leads us to expect good things of the 
new series.—A. T. 


A new series of monographs confines its field of interests to geographical 
studies in dialects and investigations into the folklore of East and Rhenish 
Franconia: ‘Frinkische Forschungen: Arbeiten zur Dialektgeographie und 
zur Volkskunde, besonders der Rhein- und Ostfrinkischen Gebiete” (Erlang- 
en: Palm & Enke, 1933 ff.). The first volume (Volkssprache; pp. 135) by 
Friedrich Maurer collects his essays on folklore and folkspeech (which he dis- 
tinguishes from dialect). Supplementary to his remarks on linguistic maps 
and dialect study are J. Bréndum-Nielsen, Dialekter og dialektforskning 
(Copenhagen, 1927) and G. G. Kloeke, De hollandsche expansie in de zestiende 
en zeventiende eeuw en haar weerspiegeling in de hedendaagsche dialecten: proeve 
eener historisch-dialectgeographische synthese (The Hague, 1927). The readers 
of Modern philology will be particularly interested in the discussion of the 
aims and use of the new German folkloristic atlas.—A. T. 


The Columbia University Press has published a small volume on the manu- 
scripts of Caedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death song by Dr. E. V. R. Dobbie, 
who completed Professor Krapp’s edition of the Exeter book. No other Anglo- 
Saxon poetical texts are extant in so many copies as are these two, seventeen 
of the former and twenty-seven of the latter. Dr. Dobbie in breaking such 
new ground has shown ingenuity in developing methods for evaluating the 
variations in reading and in building hypotheses to explain the relationship of 
the copies. His success in the study of the second poem was due to the realiza- 
tion that an investigation of the text of the Epistola Cuthberti of which it is a 
part would give evidence concerning that of the Death song. The results are 
interesting not because of any improvement in the texts—Dr. Dobbie con- 
cludes that the version of the Hymn in the Moore manuscript and that of the 
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get—but because of the information concerning the historical descent and dis- 
tribution of the texts which they afford. Of copies of Cedmon’s Hymn the 
three groups are the Northumbrian, the West Saxon copies in the English 
translation of Bede’s History, and those in Latin manuscripts of Bede. Of the 
copies of the Death song there are two main types: Northumbrian in a Conti- 
nental group of manuscripts of Austria and South Germany from the ninth 
century to the sixteenth; West Saxon in an insular group of manuscripts from 
the twelfth century on. To account for the distribution of the Continental 
manuscripts, Dr. Dobbie is able on the basis of provenience of some of the 
manuscripts to present a theory which throws light on the course of Anglo- 
Saxon cultural influence on the Continent. The evidence shows with consid- 
erable certainty that the early manuscripts derive from St. Gall and Reichenau 
and the later ones from St. Emmeram’s monastery at Regensburg. The trans- 
mission from England to St. Gall and Reichenau is less clear, but it may have 
been either through Alcuin or through St. Boniface’s mission with its estab- 
lishments at Mainz and Fulda. Apparently, Dr. Dobbie tends to think it was 
through Fulda.—J. R. H. 


Perhaps the most puzzling medieval German epic is Orendel. It bears a 
name found in Old English and Old Norse myth, it contains materials derived 
from the medieval Latin (and ultimately Greek) romance of Apollonius, and it 
is associated with the Christian legend of the Seamless Coat of Christ pre- 
served at Treves. A more puzzling conglomeration can scarcely be imagined. 
To the difficulties inherent in the sources are added those presented by the 
texts. These were written down three centuries or more after the composition 
of the epic. One was burned at Strassburg after it had been copied by Engel- 
hardt and printed by von der Hagen. Another is a corrupt sixteenth-century 
print. The third and last text is a prose version in which rhymes can still be 
seen. In addition to the necessarily inescapable difficulties in the sources and 
texts, the student finds serious handicaps to his studies in the editions at his 
disposal. Von der Hagen’s none-too-exacting methods can be controlled only 
by consulting Engelhardt’s independent copy of the lost Strassburg manu- 
script. For serious purposes, Ettmiiller’s reconstruction can be almost com- 
pletely disregarded. Berger’s edition is a composite based on the three texts; it 
does not make clear the exact wording of any one of them. The latest edition, 
that by Hans Steinger in the admirable “Altdeutsche Textbibliothek”’ (Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1935; pp. xxxii+171) is also composite. It, too, does not tell us 
completely and accurately the contents of the underlying texts. The orthog- 
raphy is radically changed; variant readings described in the Preface and used 
in the discussion of textual relations do not appear in the footnotes to the 
critical text. Steinger’s Introduction is a succinct account of studies in Oren- 
del. In view of the circumstances, it is not surprising that they have been few 
in number. He tells us that an exact reprint of the prose text is in preparation 
by another hand. For the present, the difficulties in undertaking an investiga- 
tion of any sort in Orendel are insuperable.—A.T. 
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The peculiar difficulties which Middle High German offers are often over- 
looked by the beginner who sees only the obvious similarities of the medieval 
words to their modern descendants and remains unaware of important varia- 
tions in meaning. For this reason Albert Leitzmann’s selection of typical 
words from G. F. Benecke’s glossaries to Boner’s Edelstein, Hartmann von 
Aue’s Iwein, and Wirnt von Gravenberg’s Wigalois provides an instructive in- 
troduction to the lexical difficulties of Middle High German (Der kleine Be- 
necke: lexikalische Lesestiicke aus Georg Friedrich Beneckes Mhd. Spezial- 
worterbiichern [‘Handbiicherei fiir den deutschen Unterricht,” 1. Reihe, 
“Deutschkunde,” Vol. VIII (Halle: Niemeyer, 1934)]; pp. xi+111). Be- 
necke’s glossaries are still models of philological exactness and form the basis 
of our present knowledge of Middle High German. Leitzmann gives more 
than a selection of troublesome words. The “Einleitung” of thirty-three pages 
shows the place which Benecke held in the creation of a discipline out of the 
fumbling effort in studying medieval German literature at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The time has not yet come for a history of literary and 
philological study to set beside the already existing histories of linguistic 
study. Leitzmann’s remarks show how interesting and valuable such a history 
of literary and philological study will be. As an introduction to the lexical 
difficulties of Middle High German and the history of philological studies at 
the beginning of the last century Der kleine Benecke is admirable. I should 
have preferred to spell Benecke’s first name George rather than Georg, since 
that was his preference (Leitzmann, p. 1). A portrait of Benecke may be 
found in some copies of the book (Leitzmann, p. 33), but it is lacking in the 
copy before me. A few references might have been given more fully than 
Benecke found necessary, e.g., “Pictorius” (Leitzmann, p. 37); ‘“Myller, I, 
213” as cited under “gesehen”’ (Leitzmann, p. 52) is confusing and difficult to 
find: it refers to ‘‘Dis ist von der wibe list,” line 114, on page 213 of the sepa- 
rately paged section which begins with Wolfram’s Parcival in C. H. Myller, 
Sammlung deutscher Gedichte aus dem 12., 13. und 14. Iahrhundert (Berlin, 


1782-85).—A. T. 


When authors set up definitions and then proceed to praise, condemn, and 
correct their predecessors in the light of these definitions, the process does 
not seem likely to advance knowledge greatly. In Der mittelhochdeutsche 
Lucidarius eine mittelalterliche Summa (‘‘Forschungen zur deutschen Sprache 
und Dichtung,”’ Vol. VIII [Miinster i. W., 1937]; pp. viiit+74) Giinther Glog- 
ner defines a summa as “die enzuklopidische, organische Zusammenfiigung 
eines grossen Stoff- und Wissensgebietes, mehrerer Gebiete, méglichst vieler 
Gebiete” (p. 8) and then discovers that the Lucidarius is a summa. The point 
does not need to be labored, and Ehrismann is called to account too sharply 
(p. 1, n. 3) for saying, “Buch I ist ein Philosophia mundi, weltliche Wissen- 
sehaft, Buch II and III ist Theologie, geistliche Wissenschaft, die dem Grund- 
plan ciner theologischen Summe folgt.”’ Glogner makes some additions to our 
knowledge of the sources of the Lucidarius and summarizes its contents.—A. T. 
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Five years have intervened between the appearance in 1932 of the text of 
Perlesvaus and the publication of the commentary and notes (Le Haut Livre 
du Graal: Perlesvaus, Vol. Il, edited by William A. Nitze and collaborators 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937]; pp. xiii+-398), dedicated to the 
memory of Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, who had had a substantial part in 
the editing of the earlier volume. In addition to the commentary (pp. 3-172) 
and the notes (pp. 175-342), the new volume contains a full bibliography of 
thirty pages, seven pages of errata to the text, and two indexes. 

Both of the main parts offer valuable corrective for views proposed by vari- 
ous Arthurian scholars, including Bruce and Kittredge. The commentary 
consists of five chapters devoted to certain aspects—critical, literary, and his- 
torical—of the romance. The first of these chapters, “Manuscripts and texts,” 
traces the linguistic relationships between the Old French manuscripts, with 
particular reference to the Oxford MS upon which the text of Volume I was 
based. The chapter on “Glastonbury Abbey and the Perlesvaus’’ delves into 
the Celtic traditions of “Avalon” (like Bath and other Somerset towns, Glas- 
tonbury boasts of few Anglo-Saxon associations) and the pretended exhuma- 
tion of King Arthur in 1191 to explain the propagandistic origin of the Per- 
lesvaus. Chapter iii, “Date of the Perlesvaus and the second redaction,” in- 
vestigates the careers of the Johan de Neele and the Seingnor de Cambrein, 
who appear as patron and dedicator in the colophon of the Brussels MS, 
which represents the second redaction, written between 1212 and 1222, and 
after reaching fairly negative findings as to the dependence of the Perlesvaus 
on the Cistercian Queste del saint Graal, concludes that the former was writ- 
ten ‘“‘before 1212, presumably soon after 1200.” In the next chapter, ‘Sources 
of the Perlesvaus,” is discussed the extent of the indebtedness of Perlesvaus to 
Chrétien de Troyes, Wauchier and Pseudo-Wauchier, the “Latin Josephus,” 
and Robert de Boron, as well as the reasons for considering Perlesvaus inde- 
pendent of Manessier and Gerbert. Rejected also as a direct source for the 
Island of the Four Horns is the Welsh Caer Sidi. Chapter v discusses the 
“Structure and style of the Perlesvaus.” In its plot-structure, the romance is 
more unified—and more “‘modern”—than Chretien’s Charrete; its superiority 
in the technique of ‘conflation and linking” may be due, it is suggested, to the 
prose writer’s willingness to be guided by the rules laid down by Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf (whom another “modern,’”’ Chaucer, may have revered more than he 
cared to admit!). In its style, too, the Perlesvaus is modern: with its cadences 
and its realistic dialogue, it is no longer to be considered ‘‘a mediocre patch- 
work of motifs” which “has had a circulation much beyond its merits” (Bruce, 
Evolution, II, 165). 

The notes on the text are rich in etymological interest, in light on medieval 
geography, and in social background. Of particular significance are the name- 
studies of Perlesvaus and Perceval (pp. 217-19), of Pelles (192-93) and of 
Madaglans (333-36), as well as the etymology of graal (175-76). Among the 
comments on place-names is to be especially noted that on Camelot (196-98). 
Chief among what may be termed “geographical motifs’ are: the Waste Land 
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theme (182-85), the Castle of Maidens (295-97), the Turning Castle and the 
Tor de Cuevre (314-16), the Castle of Griffons (329-31), and the Perilous 
Cemetery (306-9); among the “character motifs”: the Red Knight (221-24) 
and the Green Knight (281-83) episodes; the Lohot episode (303-6); Ga- 
wain’s sword quest (246-51); and the Grail procession (267-71). 

In Volume I the editors referred to their ‘co-operative undertaking ’’as an 
‘interesting innovation in Arthurian studies”; in Volume II Professor Nitze 
writes, “The collaboration begun in Volume I comes to an end with the pub- 
lication of the present work.” It is to be hoped that the Perlesvaus marks not 
an end but a beginning; that more and more such co-operative projects by col- 
laborating scholars may be completed in the near future. And may they not 
be restricted merely to Arthurian studies—or even to the field of comparative 
literature!—Ro.anp M. Smira. 


Piers Plowman, an interpretation of the A- text, by T. P. Dunning (Dublin 
and Cork: Talbot Press, 1937) is the first published attempt to analyze and 
interpret any text of Piers Plowman in the light of medieval theology. After a 
general analysis of the structure of the vision of Piers Plowman, Mr. Dunning 
proceeds to a study of each passus, making clear the poet’s meaning and show- 
ing how it derives from theological ideas. The general result of the study is the 
realization that the A text epitomizes the theological views of the time and 
that it is as logical in plan and proportion as Professor Manly long ago said 
it is. One who would evaluate all of Mr. Dunning’s interpretation would have 
to possess a thorough knowledge of medieval theology. To a reader not so in- 
formed, most of the interpretation seems illuminating and convincing. Doubt- 
less further study will throw more light on parts of the poem, but for the pres- 
ent Mr. Dunning’s analysis is indispensable to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand Piers Plowman. 

Though it was not Mr. Dunning’s primary intention to enter into the con- 
troversy over single or multiple authorship of the Piers Plowman texts, he 
cannot refrain from stating the conclusion to which his study had led him. 
His obvious reluctance to oppose the view of Professor Chambers and others 
who support the theory of single guthorship makes his conclusion the more 
notable. Briefly he finds it impossible to believe that the author of B can have 
been the author of A. His chief reasons for this judgment are these: the A 
text really contains two distinct poems: the Visio de Petro Plowman, and the 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest secundum wyt et resoun, the latter complete; 
when B, whose interest was really only in Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, com- 
bined the two forms into a pretended unity, he “either misunderstood or for- 
got the plan of A’’; further B adopted meanings for Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest 
entirely at variance with those in A’; “finally, there is nowhere in B anything 
like the careful construction and logical development of the Visio in the A 
text.’’ To one who, like me, believes, in multiplicity of authorship, such evi- 
dence seems convincing!—J. R. H. 
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A vigorous Latin distinguishes the Preface to an important edition of an 
early medieval collection of proverbial and sententious materials, and this is 
not the least of the good qualities in W. C. Korfmacher’s Othloni libellus pro- 
verbiorum (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1936; pp. xliii+132). An edi- 
tion of this collection has long been called for. Korfmacher appears to deal 
adequately with the manuscripts, but I do not feel competent to pass a final 
judgment. The collection contains 1,276 proverbs and sententious remarks, 
arranged alphabetically according to the first words. Approximately half of 
the passages are taken from the Vulgate. The more interesting half is com- 
posed of “pedestres variae” and ‘“‘metricae variae.” In these we find quota- 
tions from the Church Fathers and medieval didactic authors and classical 
writers (Lucan, Juvenal, Horace) as well as excerpts from Othloh’s own writ- 
ings. Much of this material is proverbial. Korfmacher displays erudition in 
tracing it to its sources. A few sentences, e.g., A 36, ““Apud homines cor ex 
uerbis, apud Deum uero uerba pensantur ex corde,” are left without annota- 
tion. If he had gone farther afield and had sought parallels in vernacular 
collections, many of these would have found parallels; e.g., A 43, ‘““Auaro tam 
deest quod habet quam quod non habet” occurs in seventeenth-century 
German books of apothegms (see K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichwérter- 
Lexikon, Vol. I, col. 1463, No. 83). In the absence of an accessible index to 
proverbial and sententious materials in ecclesiastical sources, Korfmacher’s 
edition with its admirable indexes is a tool useful beyond its immediate pur- 
poses.—A.T. 


To his recent collection of Chaucer’s proverbs and proverbial phrases 
Bartlett Jere Whiting now adds a collection of much larger extent: Proverbs 
in the earlier English drama with illustrations from contemporary French 
plays (‘Harvard studies in comparative literature,’ Vol. XIV (Cambridge, 
1938]; pp. xx-+ 505). In many instances the proverbs which are here brought 
together will prove to be the first examples known in English. I do not find 
that many of these proverbs throw light on difficult problems of history or 
interpretation. Whiting calls attention to the puzzling ‘ye whan my soule 
hangeth on the hedge cast stones” (p. 91). “Such lettice such lips” (pp. 129, 
131) bothers me, but will perhaps not be ‘difficult to explain. I am glad to 
see parallels to John Ball’s rhyming proverb ‘“‘When Adam delved and Eve 
span,/ Who was then the gentleman?” (pp. 23, 182), to which Sylvia Resni- 
kow devoted an article recently (J EGP, XXXVI [1937], 391-405). Allusions 
to the fox preaching to geese, a scene which was depicted in various ways in 
churches, are rather abundant (pp. 16, 69, 245, 272). Altogether commend- 
able are the index of proverbial phrases (pp. 303-71), which is conveniently 
divided into proverbial comparisons and other proverbial phrases, and the 
index of medieval French proverbs (pp. 373-470). These collections form the 
bases for much-needed dictionaries. ‘White as snow” (p. 326, No. 297) is 
apparently preferred to “white as milk” (p. 320, No. 225), ‘‘white as any nail’ 
(p. 321, No. 232), and “‘whyt as lak[e]”’ (p. 318, No. 196). For an early exam- 
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ple of the unexplained “the black oxe hath troden on their toes” see page 
335, No. 407; and there are abundant instances of ‘‘to bear the bell” (p. 334, 
No. 393). There are some spurious saints in these sayings—e.g., Saint 
Cornelius badge = the mark of a cuckold (p. 361), and 8. Thomas Watring 
(ibid.). Perhaps the most interesting puzzle in the phrases containing proper 
names is “stande in a corner like Roben hood”’ (p. 360, No. 803). Further ex- 
amples are not needed to commend Whiting’s work to those interested in 
early English literature and language.—A. T. 


J. H. Scholte continues his series of reprints of Grimmelshausen’s works by 
issuing the editio princeps of Simplicissimus Teutsch (1669) in the ““Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts,’’ Nos. 302-9 
(Halle: Niemeyer, 1938; pp. xx+ 463). The value of this edition lies in the 
establishment of the priority of the version with dialectal coloring. For two 
generations a standardized and corrected version, which was also published 
in 1669, has been accepted as best representing Grimmelshausen’s text. 
K6gel printed this text in the ““Neudrucke,” and Scholte now makes available 
the parallel text. Scholte appears to have done his work very carefully, and 
we thank him for this significant contribution to our knowledge of the most 
important novelist of seventeenth-century Germany.—A. T. 


The second volume of Professor William Thomas Morgan’s Bibliography of 
British history (1700-1715) (Bloomington [Indiana], 1937; pp. viii+684) 
brings this work not merely to its concluding date; it offers a pleasant and 
useful surprise by including much for the year 1716. This second volume is, 
as its Preface indicates, more concerned than was the first with the work of 
recognized literary men of Queen Anne’s day; but, since the most important 
of these have already been worked over extensively in other bibliographies, 
the entries here likely to be most useful are still those of pamphlets and other 
fugitive pieces. It is extraordinarily useful to have a chronological bibliog- 
raphy of this sort, even if far from completely inclusive. It is perhaps a 
minor tragedy that the frontispiece of the volume should ruin an attractive 
broadside by reproducing it from a negative photostat. It is not difficult or 
expensive to secure positives in such a case.—G. 8. 


The Catholic sympathies of the early German romanticists have always 
had the attention of students of the romantic movement in Germany. They 
have not been made the subject of special monographs because they were 
rightly felt to represent but one aspect of the epistemological crisis of the 
age. For Tieck we have now the dissertation by Edgar Anthony Lang, 
O.S.B., of the Catholic University of America, Ludwig Tieck’s early concept 
of Catholic clergy and church (Washington, D.C., 1936), which reaches the 
momentous conclusion that Tieck’s attitude toward Christianity and Catholi- 
cism in his earlier as also in his more mature years is mirrored in the lines 
from Kaiser Octavian: “Von wilden Tieren, Quellen und was sonst/ Zum 
Christentum gehért, das ganze Wesen, / Man hat es gern, wenn man’s auch 
nicht so glaubt.” 
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The bulk of Lang’s book sketches the spiritual milieu in which Tieck grew 
up. The author has uncovered a considerable number of new facts, as, for 
instance, that “Goethe escaped finally from Weltschmerz by taking a trip 
to Italy” (p. 15); that Wieland’s Goldener Spiegel was “lascivious and ironic 
in content” (p. 17); that Herder “was at least mildly active for the cause of 
Aufklirung” (p. 9); that “unhappy and shipwrecked marriages were por- 
trayed in Gerstenberg’s Ugolino and in the melodramatic plays of Kotzebue” 
(p. 31); that Schiller “glorified emancipation of reason” in the Rauber, Don 
Carlos, and the Gétter Griechenlands (p. 17); that “Tieck was well informed 
on Kant’s doctrines and axioms” since we learn in Abdallah that the world is 
but an illusion and that God does not exist (p. 88); etc. There is also a new 
version of Frederick the Great’s motto: “Chacun a son fagon” (pp. 18, 66). 

The later chapters of Lang’s book give analyses of the fables of Tieck’s 
early works, quoting whatever passages seem to allude to Catholicism. Der 
Jahrmarkt, Tod des Dichters, and Der Hexen-Sabbath are added for good 
measure and to show that Tieck’s attitude did not change in later years. In 
one place it dawns upon Dr. Lang that “it is possible that the novel, Jahr- 
markt, served Tieck as another medium to satirize the small town mind” 
(p. 174), and the reader, who abandoned long since his original expectation of 
an analysis of Tieck’s attitude toward Catholicism as one aspect of the 
totality of his thought, begins to hope that quotations from Tieck will now 
at least be interpreted in their context. But the next thing he learns is that 
in the Jahrmarkt ‘‘a Protestant religious fanatic writes to a Protestant pastor 
and airs his grievances over prevailing conditions in matters of religion” 
(p. 174), whereupon a literal mistranslation is given of the passage in which 
the comical figure of Zimmer raves about the dangers of Catholic propaganda 
which reaches Protestant communities in the form of wrapping paper around 
smoked herrings.—GopE-von AESCH. 


A useful and readable doctoral dissertation is Jared Wenger’s The Province 
and the Provinces in the work of Honoré de Balzac (Princeton, 1937; pp. vii+ 
125). This investigation may be correlated with M. Blanchard’s La Campagne 
et ses habitants dans Veuvre de Honoré de Balzac (see MP, XXXI, 106-7). 
Dr. Wenger’s study covers a broader field—about twenty novels and stories 
as opposed to only three concerning “la campagne’’—and yet has the ad- 
vantage of a closer organization. His main theme is that a thorough dis- 
tinction should be observed between Balzac’s characterizations of “la Pro- 
vince,” considered as a universal, and the separate provinces, locally or 
topographically treated. On the whole, the critic succeeds in establishing 
this difference. His secondary intention is to compare Balzac’s theories, 
already formulated in various prefaces by 1835, with their realizations in the 
actual Scénes de la vie de Province, together with adjacent stories in other 
Scénes. It is found that the practice largely accords with the theory. 

For example, the central chapters of the dissertation deal with the ‘‘Psycho- 
sociological factors” in the generalized “Province,” the topographical ele- 
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ments in specific settings, and the features of contrast or communication be- 
tween Paris and Province. The lines along which this analysis proceeds had 
been laid down by Balzac in the two “Davin” prefaces as well as in the intro- 
duction (1833) to the first edition of the Vie de Province series; the latter 
document is quoted but not named by Dr. Wenger. The constants of Pro- 
vincial life, while some of them, like avarice and celibacy, are not limited to 
that life, are well selected and supported. The “dynamic” interchanges, and 
the distrust, between capital and “la Province” are sufficiently illustrated. 
Balzac’s personal experiences with the provinces, decreasingly intensive from 
the early days of Les Chouans, are shown to be related to the rather “‘touristic”’ 
treatment of a number of towns and the more substantial dossiers on half-a- 
dozen places. The links with Paris are many; but the links between country 
and country-town are inadequate; and Wenger agrees with Blanchard in 
holding that Balzac’s knowledge of rural life was neither wide nor deep. 
Therefore his France “remains an incomplete trinity.” Regarding the 
Province, he was more of a philosopher than a regionalist. These various 
matters, including the focal distribution of the relevant Scénes, are elucidated 
by a set of helpful tables. 

In spite of such aids, Dr. Wenger’s argument is not always easy to follow, 
partly because of the inevitable ramifications of the material. For instance, 
we lose sight for some time of Balzac’s intentions regarding ‘‘certain socio- 
logical problems” (pp. 11 ff.) and the fulfilment of these intentions (pp. 43- 
44). Some of the more important documeits should be indicated by titles 
rather than by mere references to the @wvres diverses. It should be plainly 


stated (p. vii) whether individual novels are cited from the Michel-Lévy or 
the Conard edition. But, on the other hand, the accumulation of a number 
of references to the Comédie humaine, to substantiate each move in Dr. 
Wenger’s demonstration, is a guaranty both of the validity of his method and 
of the soundness of his major conclusions.—E. P. D. 


In the Preface to her Grillparzer’s attitude toward the Jews (dissertation, 
New York University, 1936; pp. 128; published by the author) Miss Dorothy 
Lasher-Schlitt states that it is her purpose ‘to evaluate the external and in- 
ternal factors which helped shape Grillparzer’s attitude toward the Jews 
with a view to determining his place in the history of thought.” The con- 
clusion arrived at is that, “on the basis of his attitude toward the Jews, 
Grillparzer was a humanist who belongs with Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe.” 
Furthermore: ‘‘His humanism and rationalism were the two great forces of 
his inner life. In spite of the many disturbing inconsistencies, his ‘Weltan- 
schauung’ as a whole harked back to the classicists and conditioned his views. 
His attitude toward the Jews is compatible only with a humanistic interpre- 
tation of his ‘Weltanschauung.’” Grillparzer’s works and the scattered 
references to Jews found in his letters, diaries, and autobiography show, at 
the best, that his attitude toward the Jews as a race was one of indifference. 
Even if he had been as tolerant as Miss Lasher-Schlitt apparently wishes him 
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to have been, it is difficult to see that this would make him “a humanist who 
belongs with Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe in the history of thought.” The 
jump is a rather large one to say the least. Besides, just what does the author 
of this dissertation mean by “humanism” and “humanist”? The words ob- 
viously should be “humanitarianism” and “humanitarian.”—E. E. FrerEen- 


MUTH VON HELMs. 


In Carlyle’s fusion of poetry, history, and religion by 1834 (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938; pp. viii+ 85), Professor Hill Shine 
reprints with some slight modifications his series of three papers which ap- 
peared in Studies in philology (XXXIII [1936], 57-92; 487-506; XXXIV 
[1937], 438-66), and which presented a painstaking and revealing analysis of 
what the author properly calls ‘the developing Carlyle,’ who sought to 
“assimilate some of the new gains in systematic philosophy, in social theory, 
and in the conceptions of poetry, history, and religion.” One of the most 
illuminating sections of the book is that on ‘‘Tolerance,’’ in the second part 
of chapter i. We see more clearly than before the grounds on which the young 
Calvinist rejected the old dogmatic, intolerant morality, in favor of a dy- 
namic, flexible, evolutionary morality; and how, in so doing, he arrived at a 
new basis for literary criticism, cognate with that of his new ethical formula. 
As soon as Carlyle had accepted the Kantian attitude toward Reason, he 
was led to “condemn the practice of judging men negatively, by the amount 
of their deflection from the course of conventional propriety. Instead, he 
urged the positive and tolerant principle, first, of understanding each indi- 
vidual’s potential course; second, of measuring the individual’s deflection from 
this course; and finally, of calculating the ratio between the potentiality and 
the performance” (p. 17). This account of Carlyle’s new method of moral 
judgment might be taken, word for word, as a paraphrase of his famous 
statement of the “Romantic” (now often called Crocean) formula for literary 
criticism in the essay on “‘Goethe”’ (1888). It was likewise carried over into 
the fields of history, hero-worship, and social criticism. It is the merit of 
Professor Shine’s exposition that it traces in careful and logical detail the 
growth of that principle of “tolerance” in the young Carlyle which was to 
have such a vitalizing effect on nineteenth-century England. 

The Carlylean fusion of poetry, history, and religion rests, of course, on 
his newly acquired transcendentalism, phrased in Sartor resartus as ‘Natural 
Supernaturalism,” in which fact, rather than fiction, becomes imaginative and 
divine, and history in turn becomes a revelation of the ideal and spiritual in 
the actual, and religion “‘a manifestation of the supernatural” in the material 
world, so as to “‘provide the highest moral interpretation of these phenomena 
of life” (p. 85). A deepened sense of reality elevated Carlyle’s conception of 
poetry, until fact became poetic, and history, biography, and physical situa- 
tion took on the aspect of an evangel. 

Yet at the heart of Carlyle’s conceptions there was an unresolved disso- 
nance: a Calvinist to the last, he “could not decide exclusively on either of the 
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two moral principles, intolerance or tolerance” (p. 79); in spite of his many 
effective statements of the new morality, he was, after all, “a man with a 
Puritan upbringing trying to re-define religion so as to include a romantic 
expansive individualism” (p. 35), and in the end he took up a practical de- 
cision rather than an entirely theoretical or rational one. Professor Shine at 
this point suggests that Carlyle cuts the Gordian knot by “taking refuge in 
his old doctrine of the Unconscious,”’ and of the survival of the greatest in 
the world and in history. With these fusions and these disharmonies, Carlyle 
experimentally set himself to work at The diamond necklace, achieved in it 
what he considered to be a success, and then produced The French revolution, 
a dramatic presentation and religious interpretation of an event which, to 
Carlyle, traced out in lines of fire and blood the ways of God to man.— 
CHARLES FREDERICK HaRROLD. 


Two interesting and attractive books on words call for brief mention here. 
I take the first in hand with regret, for its author, Ernest Weekley, announces 
that it may be the last of such works from his pen. This volume, entitled 
Something about words (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936; pp. vili+233), 
is a collection of essays. The most interesting and most noteworthy contri- 
butions are the remarks on the history of English studies in words. I know no 
place where one can find so entertaining and informative an account of 
etymological and lexicographical investigation. “Moron” (pp. 20, 63) has 
taken on in our newspapers a meaning apparently unfamiliar to Weekley. 
““Mugwump” (p. 68) is obsolescent in American English; the English noble- 
man’s definition is borrowed from an American source. “Sheikh” (p. 68)— 
the current American spelling is sheik—is properly credited to Mrs. E. M. 
Hull’s novel, but its currency is largely the work of Rudolph Valentino. I 
could wish that Weekley had commented on H. L. Mencken. Weekley en- 
courages the attentive reader to further study of unsolved problems. Eric 
Partridge’s Name this child (New York: Oxford University Press, 1936; pp. 
227) is a convenient dictionary of derivations. Discussion of differences of 
opinion would lead us too far. ‘“Rastus,” for example (p. 176), might be de- 
rived more easily from Erastus that from Adrastus. The novelty and value 
of Partridge’s volume lies in the brief notes on the currency and social stand- 
ing of the names. Such information is very difficult to come by.—A. T. 


Recent investigations in European local traditions have dealt with prob- 
lems of origin or dissemination or have classified and organized materials for 
scholarly use. A collection of interesting and important essays supplies an 
attractive introduction to the field. It is Friedrich Ranke’s Volkssagenfor- 
schung: Vortrige und Aufsdtze (““Deutschkundliche Arbeiten, Allgemeine 
Reihe,” Vol. IV [Breslau, 1935]; pp. 118). These essays are reprinted from 
various periodicals. They deal with such subjects as the relations of local 
traditions to other varieties of tales, the origin of local traditions in actual ex- 
periences, and the description of fundamental questions which need investi- 
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gation. Although the essays are not new, they are from the pen of the master 
of this field and it is altogether stimulating to have them conveniently acces- 
sible. The immediate result has been an attack on Ranke’s theories in Albert 
Wesselski’s ‘‘Probleme der Sagenbildung,” Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volks- 
kunde, XX XV (1936), 131-88. Wesselski displays once more his amazing eru- 
dition in defending the importance of literary sources in the history of local 
traditions. In the second group of studies in local tradition investigators have 
concerned themselves with making elaborate lists of types of tales and with 
minute classifications of particular themes. Stith Thompson’s Motif-index of 
narrative materials, which has been mentioned more than once in these col- 
umns, has now reached its fifth volume and needs only the alphabetical index 
to be complete. I am sorry to see that J. Balys, director of the Lithuanian 
Folk-Lore Archives, has found Thompson’s index unsuited to the classifica- 
tion of his materials (see Motif-index of Lithuanian narrative folk-lore [‘‘Folk- 
lore studies; publications of the Lithuanian Folk-Lore Archives,” II (Kaunas, 
1936)], pp. xiii-xiv). Probably some of the difficulties with which Balys had 
to contend will be removed by the alphabetical index. I may call attention to 
Balys’ index as one of the first systematical indexes to this material and there- 
fore deserving of all praise. The only index with which it might be compared 
is V. E. V. Wessman’s Mytiska sdgner, férteckning éver sdégentyperna (“Fin- 
lands svenska folkdiktning,” II, 3, i=“Skrifter utgivna av Svenska littera- 
tursiillskapet i Finland,’’ Vol. CCX XVI [Helsingfors, 1931]). Similar enter- 
prises limited in all cases to national materials are under way in Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden. When these are available, a collation of the various 
indexes, with Thompson’s Motif-index, will make an enormous mass of ma- 
terial easily accessible to the scholar. When we turn to special studies, we may 
begin with Gisela Piachewski’s Der Wechselbalg (‘‘Deutschkundliche Arbeiten, 
Allgemeine Reihe,”’ Vol. V [Breslau, 1935]; pp. 199). This admirably thorough 
and detailed study is the basis for further investigation of the changeling. 
Studies of the same sort are Inger M. Boberg’s Sagnet om den store Pans dgd 
(Copenhagen, 1934) and Gunnar Granberg’s Skogsrdet i yngre nordisk folktra- 
dition (Uppsala, 1935). These inaugurate auspiciously the publications of the 
new Gustav Adolfs Akademie. The first deals with the story of a mysterious 
message of death; the second is the first important contribution to the discus- 
sion of the “spirits of the corn and the wild” since J. G. Frazer’s Golden bough. 
Such studies as I have hastily surveyed in this note naturally awaken the 
wish for similar work in America. Except for the investigation of Paul Bunyan 
and of popular historical tradition—e.g., Walter Blair and F. J. Meine, Mike 
Fink, king of Mississippi keelboatmen (New York, 1933)—we have had little 
or nothing of the sort. It is greatly to be regretted that American collectors 
have largely neglected local traditions (Sagen). Our collections of stories of 
buried treasure, of the destruction of the Chicago World’s Fair by sliding into 
Lake Michigan, and the like are sadly deficient in numbers and quality. 
Someone should put his hand to the plow.—A. T. 
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